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mn" the request of 
| § Printers’ Ink, 
-, three prominent ad- 

vertisers recently 
prepared lists of the best newspa- 
pers in the country (advertising re- 
turns, rates and circulation being 
considered), and on every one of 
the three lists Philadelphia was rep- 
resented by 


Ghe Philadelphia 


RECORD. 


One day recently the firm of S. Loux & Sons, fur- 
niture manufacturers, mentioned in their advertise- 
ment, which appeared exclusively in THE RECORD, 
that they had over 200 dining-room chairs for sale at 
a low price. By eleven o'clock on the morning of 
the appearance of this advertisement the entire lot 
~~f) had been sold. 





This is ample argument of THE RECORD'S greatness as an advertising medium. 
Instances like this are common, and it is for this reason that business men in Philadel- 
phia and throughout the country use THE RECORD regularly. They invariably get 
good results. 


185,000 daily; rate, 25. aline. 162,000 Sunday; rate, 20¢. a line. 





“IT know a good paper when I see it. THE REcoRD is a good, clean, able sensible, 
a candid, fair paper. It would be hard to find its superior in these rexpects. Its 
influence must be healthful in every way, and I am grateful that it has such a circle of 
readers to whom it isin so many respects what a daily paper ought to be. Very truly yours, 

* HENRY G, \\ ESTON, President The Crozer Theological Serninary, Chester, Pa.” 
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Ifthe majority of progressive merchants and 
manufacturers, who cast their vote in favor 
of advertising, employed the services of a well 
equipped agency to prepare and place their 
advertising, the full results of modern publicity 
might be theirs. 

To advertise profitably requires attention to 
a multitude of technical details and particular 
knowledge about ways and means which can 
only be acquired by long experience. Conditions 
often change and must be anticipated in the 
right time. These are some reasons why an 
advertising agency saves time and money for 
its clients. Long experience has made us 
familiar with the right mediums, the right copy, 
the right time. We plan, write, illustrate and 
place advertising. All of these or any desired 
part. Call on, or address, 






GEO. P. ROWELL @ CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECUND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., 


VoL. XXXV. NEW YORK, 
H. L. KRAMER. 

AN INTERESTING INTERVIEW WITH 
THE MAN WHO HAS ACHIEVED 
ONE OF THE GREATEST SUCCESSES 
IN AMERICAN ADVERTISING. 

The Kansas City “(Mo.) W orld 


of recent date publishes a sketch 
of Major H. L. Kramer's adver- 
tising history that is so interesting 
that the Little Schoolmaster could 
not resist the temptation to repro- 
duce it here: 

A business which has grown 
from practically nothing in 1896 to 
a point where the annual receipts 
run well into six figures in 1900 
naturally creates curiosity. 

Such a business is that of the 
Sterling Remedy Company, man- 
ufacturers of Cascarets, No-To- 
Bac, Dr. Hobbs’ Sparagus Kidney 
Pills and Gum-To-Bac. 
man is Major H. L. 
Kramer, manager of the Sterling 
company, and proprietor of the 
Indiana Mineral Springs, near At- 
tica of that State. 

Kramer is manager of the Ster- 
ling Remedy Company; he is al- 
so head of the company which con- 
rols the Indiana Medical Springs. 
le is, to paraphrase an oft-quoted 
xpression, “the man who made 
ndiana Springs famous.” 

Following a recent convention 
of the proprietary association, 
Mr. Kramer published a pamphlet 
under the heading, “Talk's Cheap, 
Results—That's It.” 

The expression is characteristic 
Mr. Kramer’s business endeavor 
has been pregnant with results— 
the kind of results that have paid 
dividends. 

Kramer—his friends never think 
of using the formal prefix, mister 
—is a born advertiser. He be- 
lieves in advertising as the Mo- 
haramedan believes in his Koran. 


Such a 


I 


e 
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He has epitomized his experience 
thus: “Advertising in magazines 
and monthlies, good; in country 
weeklies, better; in first-class dail- 
ies, best.” Advertising to Mr. 
Kramer means any agent, the use 
of which will tend to increase the 
public knowledge of what he has 
to sell. As manager of the Ster- 
ling Remedy Company, Mr. Kra- 
mer has called to his aid the pub- 
licity attained through the use of 
billboards, announcements instreet 


cars, pamphlets exploiting the 
merits of his wares and display 
cards for window use, together 


with magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising. All this has accom- 
plished results. The company was 
organized late in 1896. Its sales 
at that time were practically nil. 
Last year 6,000,000 boxes of Cas- 
carets were sold to the trade. 

In an interview on his methods, 
Mr. Kramer said: 

“I attribute the success of our 
business, first to the merit of our 
goods, and second to the fact that 
we do not hesitate to make that 
merit known to the American pub- 
lic. Merit must be at the bottom 
of every advertised article. It 
makes no difference what it is—a 
box of Cascarets, or a locomotive. 
It has frequently cost us $10 to sell 
a ten-cent box of Cascarets, but 
the continued use of the article 
because of its merit, and the satis- 
faction which it gives to the pur- 
chaser, afterwards repays us for 
the cost of introduction. 

“For this reason there are many 
advertising failures. Advertising 
is expected to do too much and to 
do it too quickly. The average ad- 
vertiser expects returns for his 
investment within a few months, 
returns that he couldn’t get with- 
in a year under the most favor- 
able conditions; and if he fails to 
figure accordingly he finds him- 
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= very badly bent financially, if 
‘dead broke.’ 

DON'T EXPECT QUICK RETURNS. 

“T don’t think there was ever an 
advertisement devised unless it 
was a scheme ad, that pulled back 
its first cost directly. Then where 
does the advertiser get off? On 
the cumulative results, and thai 
means that if his first advertising 
has created «a purchase for his 
ware, the repeated buying and per- 
sonal recommendation of the pur- 
chaser represents the profit on the 
advertising investment, If the ex- 
periment of the first purchaser 
proves the article to be without 
merit it means that the advertising 
would not pay, and the backing of 


fortunes with persistence and 
‘keeping everlastingly at it’ will 
not make it pay. The article and 
not the public must be ‘a good 


thing.’ 

“I am a firm believer in the cu- 
mulative results of advertising. It 
takes from three to five years to 
establish the sale of a proprietary 
remedy, and an investment of 
from one to two millions of dol- 
lars. This, of course, presupposes 
good goods, for which there exists 
a steady demand. The very fact 
that ‘No-To-Bac’ and Cascarets 
exist and live in the minds of the 
people is proof positive that they 
are meritorious and do what they 
are advertised to do. 

“The fellow who starts in with 
an appropriation with the idea that 
he is doing a mercantile business, 
buying so much advertising and 
getting his monev back directly 
from ‘the dear public’ with a twen- 
ty per cent profit coupon hitched 
to the returns, is the one who will 
throw his inherited patrimony to 
the four winds. 

THOUGHT CONNECTION ANALYZED. 

“My first object in advertising 
is always to hit upon some plan 
for establishing a thought-connec- 
tion in the mind of the reader be- 
tween himself and the article ad- 


vertised. I'll tell vou what I 
mean,” continued Mr. Kramer. 
somewhat explosively. 

“When I say ‘baking powder’ 


what do you think of?” 
The interv’ewer hesitated. 
“Quick now,” said Mr. Kramer. 


INK. 


what do 
Tell me.” 


hazarded the newspa 


“Don't hesitate; 
think of? 
“Royal,” 
per man, 
“Of course you do,” replied Mr. 
Kramer. “To you baking powder 
suggests Royal. If I were to say 
‘boy’ and then stop you would nat- 
urally think ‘girl.’ ‘Dog’ likewise 
would suggest ‘cat.’ If the word 
‘glass’ were used to Mr. Woolley 
it would remind him of water. 
Just what it might suggest to you 
I hesitate to say. 
SPENDS $250,000 IN SIX MONTHS. 
“The Sterling Remedy Com- 
pany spent $400,000 in advertising 
last year. Through advertising 
we have brought our business from 
practically nothing in 1896 to what 
it is to-day. We did this by real- 
izing that whatever we saved in 
money on advertising we had to 


you 


make up in time; and as we 
couldn't spare the ‘time, our ex- 
penditures have been very large. 


This year I will spend $250,000 in 
newspapers alone before July 1. 
The amount will be increased from 
time to time until it reaches one 
million dollars annually. This 
will probably be year after next. 
We are now advertising in 12,000 
papers, and we shall probably in- 
crease the amount in those papers, 
rather than begin in others. 

‘As you know, we do not use 
newspapers only. We advertise 
on billboards, street cars and 
through printed pamphlets. I am 
now sending a consignment of 
American biliboard posters to 
South America. They are a now- 
elty there. and I believe will at- 
tract much attention. 

“The larger share of our ex- 
penditure for newspaper advertis- 
ing naturally goes to daily papers 
printed in cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more. However, we spend 
$25,000 annually in newspxupers 
printed in foreign languages in 
this country. Perhaps I should 
have said that was our expendi- 
ture last year. This year it may 
be considerably larger.” 

THE BEST MEDIUMS. 

“What do you consider the bes! 
mediums of advertising, Mr. Kra- 
mer?” was asked 

“Don’t ask me what form of ad- 
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vertising is best. Like whisky to 
the Kentucky colonel, it’s all good, 
though some mav be better ihan 
others. Every possible method, 
known or unknown, of influencing 
a purchaser, that will result in a 
business transaction, is good ad- 


vertising. 
‘Then, too, every form of ad- 
‘ertising, though good, is only 


good at a price, tlw: same as any 
other commodity. A horse may be 
worth $100 or $100,000 according 
as his record is three minutes or 
two minutes, and yet his looks 
don't betray him to laymen. But 
the expert knows, and_ that’s 
where judgment comes in in buy- 
ing advertising. I buy every va- 
riety I come across, at a price, 
and I have sometimes paid too 
much for my whistle, though it 
rarely occurs now.” 

HAS AN INTERESTING HISTORY. 

The Sterling Remedy Company 
was incorporated September 1, 
1896. D. M. Lord and A. L. 
Thomas, of the firm of Lord & 
Thomas, are president and _ vice- 
presidens respectively. Branch of- 
fices are maintained in Chicago 
and in New York City. 

The company manufactures Cas- 
carets, No-To-Bac, Dr. Hobbs’ 
Sparagus Kidaey Pills and Gum- 
To-Bac, a new preparation which 
was put on the market for the 
first time this season. The busi- 
ness of the company is enormous. 
It buys during the year $30,000 
worth of postage stamps and has 
thus made Attica a second-class 
postoffice, the smallest town in the 
United States in which the gov- 
ernment has established the free 
delivery system. The population 
of the town is only 2,500. 

Just at present the company is 
devoting its chief energy toward 
pushing the sale of Cascarets. To 
this end fifteen million Cascaret 
tablets were given away as samples 
in one year. 

In his management of the busi- 
ness affairs of the company, Mr. 
Kramer is assisted by Major A. 
B. Schanz, secretary of the com- 
pany, and who, by the way, won 
his title in the service of his coun- 
try, and not through a chivalrous 
Kentucky courtesy 

Mr. Sherman Clegg has charge 


of correspondence with druggists 
Under him are twenty stenogra- 
phers, who handle the office work, 
and there is kept a record of every 
retail druggist in the United 
States, a splendid card system 
showing in detail the business re- 
lations of the firm with more than 
40.000 retailers of drugs, in practi. 
cally every community. 

The firm employs twenty 
more tiaveling advertisers, 
attend to the billposting, street 
car advertising, house to house 
distributing and all window and 
counter displays in retail drug 
stores. These men are under the 
control of Mr. James Slalee. 

The newspaper contracting and 
auditing department is under -the 
supervision of W. P. Rhodes, who 
is popular with publishers and is a 
valuable assistant to Mr. Kramer. 

Mr. Kramer’s personal assistant 
and private secretary iz Mr Fd- 
ward L. Boughen, who acts as 
general manager in Mr. Kramer's 
absence, and attends to all mail 
which comes addressed to him 
This sometimes amounts to 1,000 
letters a day. 

The general offices give employ- 


or 
who 





ment to one hundred and fifty 
persons. 
ne 
Betrer say a little well than a lot 
unwisely. 





BUTTON 





Ask thé Dealer for the “KREMENTZ.” 
tach” te gual a have the name stamped on the 
Our Booklet, THE iE STORY OF 4 COL COLLAR BU Bur. 
Tox, freo for the asking, tells all about 
attons, and illustrates the _ 
KREMENTZ & CO,, 
64 Chestnut St, Newark, N, J. 





CERTAINLY CATCHES THE EYE. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF TOWN 
BEAUTIFYING. 

Mr. E. J. Routzan, the record- 
ing secretary, supplies PRINTERS’ 
INK with the following description 
of what the National League of 
Improvement Associations has 
done in the past and its possibili- 
ties in the future: , 

Tne National League of Improve- 
ment Associations, of Springfield, Ohio, 
was formed to meet the growing gen- 
eral demand for information concern- 
ing organized effort for the promotion 
of home beautifying. Its history has 
been marked by a nation-wide increase 
of interest in public beauty and by an 
unprecedentedly large business on the 
part of those who have for sale that 
which will assist in making America 
“the most beautiful country in the 
world.” 

Organized 
movement, 
decidedly 
both for 
in the 


as an educational 
proved a 
“boomer, 


purely 
the League has 
successful business 
“the trade” directly concerned 
sale of plants, seeds, paints, pa- 
per and decorating supplies, and also on 
a broader scale touching larger inter- 
ests. Landscape gardeners, manufact- 
urers, architects, contractors, real es- 
tate dealers and many others are finan- 
cially interested. 

Already special campaigning in a giv- 


en city has resulted in the sale of the 
entire stock of every local florist. In 
another city an average of fifty per 


cent advance in real estate has followed 
the agitation of an improvement 
ciation in a section containing ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants. One of 
the foremost paint manufacturing con- 
cerns is now using a splendid illustrated 


asso- 











booklet exploiting its products in rela- 
tion to this new-born movement. The 
League plans, agitates and organizes. 
It unites school people, influential citi- 
zens, commercial bodies and _ other 
groups in a way that awakens interest 
in every home. 

The League is an investment, not a 
charity, and a proposition to support it 
is purely a business matter. An organi- 
zation formed for similar purposes 
among manufacturers is largely sup- 
ported by prominent firms whose ef- 


forts are thus brought to the attention 
ot an interested public. 

The League prepares booklet, maga 
zine and leaflet issues; arranges “‘copy’ 
and illustrations for hundreds of peri- 
odicals, provides lectures and lantern 
slides for towns and assemblies; se- 
cures the organization of local leagues 
and the enlistment of commercial bod 
ies and oubiin spirited citizens. 

In view of local needs and oppor- 
tunities, an appreciative belief in the 
real power of the press “in  bringi 
things to pass’ prompts the followinz 
suggestion: 

‘hat the’ leading newspaper of every 
city promote a systematic campaign for 
awakening interest and procuring pro- 
per organization. 

This plan affords a f 


: pature of general 
interest, appealing to 


all classes and 


repelling none. 
For this purpose the National League 


which 
the 
with 


will provide material for “‘copy”’ 
can be shaped in accordance with 
policy of the publication, together 
plans for organization and so on. 
At nominal expense and practically 
upon a self-supporting basis, abundance 








of printed matter, stereopticon lectur- 
ers, competent organizers and _ other 
helps can be supplied. 

Aiready live dailies and _ weekli 
both east and west, have adopted the 
prize gardening scheme. The interest 
in this idea may be shown by mention 
of those interested. In some a 
well known citizen, such 


Patter 
an interest 
awards 


Carnegie or John H. 
the prizes; in other 
ness firm 
sake of 
has been done by 
Iron Company and 
Air Brake Company. 
has been made a part of the nei 
hood work of Goodrich House 
ment, Cleveland, and First Presbyteri 
Mission, Dayton. Improvement a 
ciations in many cases, ne 1 





provides the 


for 
its employees and neighbors, as 





the 
the 


Cleveland Cl 
‘estir 
The priz 













school principals, women’s c and 
real estate men in others have provided 
the necessary backing. 
OGDEN’S EARLIER EXPERI- 
ENCES 
In a recent speech before the 


Sphinx Club, Mr. R. C. Ogden, of 
Wanamaker’s, gave the following 
interesting narrative of his earlier 
experiences in advertising: 

As I look back cn some of the thing 
I did then it seems queer that I sh 


































have done them. Buying, for instance, 
chromos by the million that the child 
might have in the house the nam t 
the rm; also purchasing it e 
quantities of medals. Once I 
four-in-hand coach. I got a 
youngsters, and dressed them 

garb of gentlemen. Then, with a 
wardrobe, I made a fine coachmar 
filled the coach full of advertising 

ter, and sent it out with its passer 

all around Philadelphia. I used to 

that [ might kill coaching around 
adelphia by society people by send 
out my coach in that way. t 
doubtedly it was a good advertise 

that coach going out where perhap 
people in the country districts had never 
seen one before. Then I got the bal- 
loon fever. We had a number of bal 
loons made, twenty feet in diameter 
thirty or forty feet in height. We 
them up from the top of the s 
With each was a board saying that 
who returned the balloon would receive 
a suit of clothes. The balloon ex; 
ence was rather amusing. The | 

always went to ew Jersey, 


some time we furnished the inhabita 
of that section with clothes free. S 











of the balloons made a dozen trips i 
New Jersey. That was a good thing 
the time in general advertising. F: 
4,000 to 10,000 would be around t! 
store to see the balloons go un, 
they always went up on schedule tine. 
+o 

Tue ad that draws attention and not 

money is a drawback. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Reaches 


900,000 Women 


In Their Homes 


The 

Great Purchasing Power 
Of the Country Reached 
Through One Periodical 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 























BUSINESS EPIGRAMS. 


—-Tea fit for a mandarin. 
—(Quality is our queen card. 
—We show what convinces. 
—Shoes that help you walk. 
Nothing “shopworn” here. 
Our store tells its own story. 
—It is hardware, but easy to 
sell. 
—Goods 
dust. 
—Your opinions we are glad to 
hear. 
—No shelf room for imperfect 


that move gather no 


goods. 
—Hats that attest thoughtful 
brains. 


—You are welcome to our expe- 
rience. 

—-Not made to sell, but made to 
satisfy. 

—Coffee of matchless blend and 
aroma, 

—We 
tioned. 

—The newest patterns are never 
absent. 


are willing to be ques- 


—We like to cater to critical 
buyers. 

—Everything new we command 
quickly. 

—To come here is to go out 
smiling. 

—Sugar that no praise can 


sweeten. 

—Shirts for the shifty and the 
shiftless. 

—Goods that have a sale do not 
get stale. 

—The ale that is good for all 
ailments. 

—Suspenders 
stand by. 

—We frequently lose to freshen 
the store. 

—As cheap 
warrants. 

—Our assortments are daily re- 
plenished. 

—We have no hobby except to 
serve you. 

—Trial packages are given with- 
out profit. 

—To dress poorly is to parade 
misfortune. 

—Goods 
good-by to. 

—Stvles that do not stare, but 
that satisfy. 

—The little 
try to keep. 


that you can 


as perfect quality 


that you cannot say 


known article we 
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—To come here is to leave anx- 
iety behind. 

—Profit-losing is sometimes pro- 
fitable trade. 

—Our good 
introduction. 

—Give us 
points freely. 

—Stationery 
possible uses. 
¢ —Remember 
our ambition. 

—Giving bargains is 
advertisement. 

—We simply ask you to look 
and take time. 

—Our clothes bring good luck 
to the wearer. 

-—Inopportune weather whacks 
off our prices. 


suits are letters of 
your interrogation 
for all public and 


your approval is 


our best 


—-Our unrequested advice we 
do not proffer. 
—Our methods make “shop- 


ping” a luxury. 
—We study the trifles that make 
trading perfect. 

—Our food products have been 
faithfully tested. 
—Satisfying 
than satisfies us. 
—Out of sight does not mean 

out of the store. 
—Our “sales day” 
times in the week. 
—We like to extend the dimen- 
sions of your dollar. 
-~We ask you to look; the goods 
will ask you the rest. 
--We can take a loss occasion- 
ally with cheerfulness. 
—We advertise the 
the truth advertises us. 
You may look over, but don't 
overlook our bargains. 
—Our departments 
studying for a diploma. 
—We make excellence 
mental and conspicuous. 
—We prefer to buy too much 
rather than to keep too little. 


the buyer more 


comes six 


truth, and 


have been 


funda- 


—The new customer we sur- 
prise: the old one we delight. 
—You know your wants, and 


we know how to supply them. 

—We have said “bring back,” 
but our customers don’t want to. 

—Alexander conquered the 
world; we confine our conquests 
to groceries. 

—-The unpurchasing spectator 
we also welcome: a look to-day 
may mean a purchase to-morrow. 


aa aed! 
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GROWTH OF THE 
CLEVELAND 
SUNDAY PLAIN DEALER. 


HE SUNDAY PLAIN DEALER long ago 
outclassed all its rivals in size, quality, cir- 
culation and advertising patronage. Dur- 


ing the early weeks of 1901 it has made 
even more remarkable strides than in the past. The 
following figures of SuNDay PLAIN DEALER circula- 
tion from the first issue in January to date prove the 
truth of this statement: 


Sunday, January 6, . . 37,926 
Sunday, January 13, . . 37,744 
Sunday, January 20, . . 38,058 
Sunday, January 27, . . 38,393 
Sunday, February 3, . . 39,211 
Sunday, February 10, . . 39,308 
Sunday, February 17, . . 39,511 
Sunday, February 24, . . 40,074 
Sunday, March 3, . . 39,8389 
Sunday, March 10, .. . 40,158 
Sunday, March 17, .. . 40,046 
Sunday, March 31, .. . 40,692 
Sunday, April 7,... . 41,401 
Sunday, April14,. . . . 41,953 
Sunday, April 21,. . . . 42,188 
Sunday, April 29,. . . . 43,358 


The issue of last Sunday was 5,432 copies over 
the first Sunday in January. The Sunpay PLain 
DEALER now has a regular circulation considerably 
over double that of any other Sunday newspaper in 
Cleveland. The PLAIN DeaALer’s press room is 
always open to the public, and the fullest opportu- 
nity is given advertisers to examine all books, 
records, white paper accounts and cash receipts 
covering every detail of circulation, both of daily 
and Sunday editions. 

—Plain Dealer Editorial, April 3oth. 
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AMERICAN AND GERMAN. which, in many cases, fills them 


The New York Morgen-Journal 
of May 12 contained an exhaus- 
tive comparison between Ameri- 
can and German business meth- 
ods. The following are a few ex- 
tracts: 

The business finesse, with which 
the entire country is impregnated, 
is innate in the American, and the 
“eye for business”—the business 
tact—is represented in no other 
nation in a similarly conspicuous 


degree. 
For advertising he annually 
spends sums of money’ which 


would create a furore in Germany, 


where a penny is turned three 
times over before it is spent. 
Through sensational but hand- 


some decorations of his show win- 
dows he tries to attract buyers, 
spreading before them an ample 
assortment of newest styles, and 
by offering his stock at the lowest 
possible price. 

In Germany this is done also, 
will be rejoined, and as far as dec- 
orations and selectness are con- 
cerned, the Berlin and Hamburg 
stores are undoubtedly of more 
elegant pretensions than the New 
York or Chicago stores. This is 
true, but the buying capacity of 
the public is lacking. In America 
goods are sold in quantities which 
no one would dream of handling 
in Germany, and which no retail 
store abroad could attain. 

The department store and the 
bargain counter are purely demo- 
cratic institutions. By going there 
you incur nothing, and you are 
waited upon as your turn comes. 
First come, first served. The per- 
sonnel is polite and willing, but 
not officious, and a_ business-like 
air is prevalent. The dollar of a 
shopper not elegantly dressed or 
of a poor shop girl is worth as 
much as the greenback of the mill- 
ionaire’s wife who has driven up 
in her coach with liveried ser- 
vants, and the millionaire pays no 
more than the poor man, or the 
foreigner than the native citizen. 

Our ladies, it is true, must do 
without such svcophancies as 
“Gnaedige Frau.” ‘“Gnaediches 
Fraulein,” with which every wom- 
an abroad is now addressed, and 


with such delight that they will 
buy the oldest things on hand at 
any price. Abroad this compli- 
menting is carried to such a de- 
gree that customers are taken to 
the door, and when the same is 
opened by the salesman, are curt- 
sied out, with ‘Hope to have the 
honor again soon.” This is the 
ne plus ultra of politeness, which 
may seem very desirable to the 
Germans, but the American would 
simply laugh at such exaggerated 
devotion and genuflections, and 
the intended effect would be com- 
pletely lost. 

It must not be inferred from 
this that the fair sex of Berlin is 
not fond of shopping. But the 
German housewife does not look 
upon “spending” in the light of a 
mere amusement or sport, as the 
American does. Also the stern 
husbands abroad are less lavish .of 
their money than here. 

The American business princi- 
ple is to put out large quantities 
of goods at a small profit rather 
than small quantities at a big pro- 
fit; the German is desirous to 
make a big—a very big profit— 
with the least possible amount of 
labor and expense. This principle 
may be well enough in itself, but 
the time when it could be success- 
fully applied has certainly gone by 
in America. 

Until a few years ago the Ger- 
man shopkeeper had exceedingly 
peculiar ideas concerning adver- 
tising. He has not entirely out- 
grown them, and although, in the 
course of time he has changed his 
mind as regards the value of ad- 
vertising, he still shuns expense, 
and therefore advertising will 
never be established on as large a 
scale in Germany as in the United 
States. There are also cranks who 
fear that by advertising, or too 
frequent advertising, they will in- 
jure their credit, for they believe 
that their competitors will look 
about their ad as a public docu- 
mentation ‘of slack business and 
will make them the target of their 
scorn and derision. 


ei aitiite oc 
AN ENGLISH BULL. 
An Exeter tailor declares himself a 
ladies’ tailor, costumer, habit and 
breeches maker. 
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School and College 
Advertising 








“The Kansas City Fournad/ is one of the few daily newspapers to which educa- 
tional advertisers seem to stick close. For two summers this daily has carried 
double the amount of educa‘ional advertising of any newspaper west of Chicago. 
The Yourxal/ claims a bona fide daily and Sunday circulation of 50,000; alsoa 
weekly circulation guaranteed to exceed 115,000." —F rom editorial in “ Printers’ 
Ink,’ The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, April 10, 1901. 








HIS summer, as usual, THE JourNAt will make a special feature of School 
I and College Announcements, 


This class of advertising is no experiment in THE JouRNAL ; it pays. 

To reach the educated people who have sons and daughters to send to 
school the columns of THE JouRNAL are indispensable; you can reach them in no 
surer or more effective manner. 

A partial list of schools and colleges advertising successfully in THz JouRNAL 
is as follows: University of Kansas, Lawrence; Miss Barstow’s School, Kansas City; 
Ladies’ College, Liberty Mo.; Frances Shimer Academy, Mt. Carroll, Ill.; Synod- 
ical College, Fulton, Mo.; Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo.; Missouri Military Academy, 
Mexico, Mo.; Washburn College, Topeka, Kan.; Drake University, Des Moines, 
4 Hardin C ‘ollege, — Mo.; Harnsby Hall, Bunker Hill, 1l.; William Jewell 

College, Liberty, Mo.; Kansas City University, Kansas City; Miss Elizabeth L. 
Kawes, New York; Christian College, Columbia, Mo.; Humboldt College, Hum- 
boldt, Ia.; Albany Female College, Albany, N. Yy. ; Austin School, Salina, Kan.; 

Sake r University, Baldwin, Kan.; Miss Bigelow’ 's School, Kansas City; Miss Chen- 
oweth’s School, Ww ashington, D.C.; Dillenbeck School ‘of Oratory, Kansas City; 
Drury College, ‘Springfield, Mo.; Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan.; School of Fine 
Arts, Kansas City; School of Law, Kansas City; Lewis Academy, Wichita, Kan.; 
Mt Barbara Military School, Salina, Kan.; St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s Kan.; 
Todd Seminary, Woodstock, Ill.; University Military Academy, Columbia, Mo.; 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan.; Miss Annie Brown, New York; Kansas State 
Normal, Emporia, Kan.; Cottey C ollege, Nevada, Mo.; ixemper Military Academy, 
Boonville, Mo.; ; Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo.; School of Tele- 
graphy, Salina, Kan.; Topeka Business College, Topeka, Kan.; Union Business 

College, Quincy, Ill.; Wichita Commercial College, W'chita, Kan.; Spaulding’s 
Commercial College, Kansas City; Brown’s Business College, Kansas City; Kansas 
City Business University, Kansas City; Blees Military Academy, Macon, Mo.; St 
John Military School, Salina, Kan , etc., etc. 

Tue JournAL is the only newspaper west of St. Louis to devote a department to 
School and College News; this news is published every Monday during the entire 
year and every educational institution in the country is cordially invited to use its 
columns freely, The special page of college advertising this summer will appear on 
on the following Mondays, fourteen in all: June 17th and 24th; July rst, 8th, 15th, 
22d, 29th; August sth, 12th, 19, 26; September 2d, gth, rsth. There will also be a 
special column every day. The advertising rate, Daily or Sunday, is 10c. an agate 
line per insertion, or $1.40 per inch, there being 14 agate lines to the inch. Adver- 
tisements of 7 lines (% inch, will be accepted. 











THe Kansas Ciry Journat, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
R. R. WuitmMan, Advertising Manager. 


THE J.E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, Publishers’ Direct Representatives, 


407-11 Temple Cou:t, New York. 1104-5 Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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SUBSTITUTIONS. 


The. evils of substitutions are 
becoming so alarming in many 
lines of trade that the proprietors 
of the Highland Spring Brewery, 
in Boston, Messrs. Rueter & Com- 
pany, lately offered three prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 for the best 
opinions on the practice of substi- 
tution and a remedy for the same. 

The brewers in their offer said: 
“What do you think of a business 
man, in any line of trade, who 
serves a a substitute and not the ar- 


Substitution 
Affects the Dealer, 
Because: 


It dissatisfies and offends his cus- 
tomers. 

It destroys public confidence in him. 

It causes people to avoid his place of 
business. 

It puts 
fraud. 

It creates a suspicion that all of his 
goods are spurious. 

If persisted in it takes from him the 
privilege to sell a first class article. 

If persisted in it destroys his busi- 


ness reputation and ruins his trade. 
The Consumer 
Should Avoid 
Substitution : 


By insisting upon being served just 
the article called for; if it be Rueter’s 
Sterling Ale, call for it distinctly. 

3y using good judgment as to qual- 


him on the black list as a 


Yay cultivating a taste that cannot be 
deceived. 

By looking for the Official Sign in 
blue and white. Rueter’s Sterling Ale 
is sold only where this sign is dis- 
played. 

By personal protest to the dealer who 
commits the offense. 





ticle for which you asked and 
paid? What moral or organized 
remedy would you suggest for this 
practice? The legal remedy de- 
stroys 'trade harmony, arouses an- 
tagonism and creates endless liti- 
gation. We believe there is a 
more effective and better way.” 
The result of the prize offer was 
satisfactory to the firm, for over 
one thousand pages of manuscript 
were received, from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Each contestant was lim- 
ited to 500 words, but, as in the 
memorable Printers’ INK contest, 
the shortest one took the first 
prize. The opinions were all so 
creditable that it was hard for the 


judges, three well known Boston 
newspaper men, to decide on their 
merits. <All roundly denounced 
the practice, and most of the writ- 
ers urged that special legislation 
should be enacted at once to pro- 
tect the public. Substitution was 
characterized as a crime, an im- 
position, a deception, a fraud, an 
act of counterfeiting, and one 
writer even called it a ‘damnable, 
despiseable and dishonest act.” 
Many thought the public should 
awaken to the wide spread of the 
evil of substitution and demand 
protection for its health, life and 
business, and that the press should 
justify this public demand by fre- 
quent warnings and appeals to the 
courts for radical measures. The 
consensus of opinion of the writ- 
ers was that substitution is becom- 
ing so general as to imperil the 
whole commercial system, and the 
time has come when the will of 
the people should become a law 
for protection against the evil. 
The advertisement above of only 
144 words was awarded the $100. 
All the manuscripts are on file 
at the brewery office and are open 


for inspection by any one who 
may be interested to get ideas 
upon the subject. The matter 


which secured the hundred dollar 
prize is not a remedy at all; it is 
an advertisement. The implication 
to be gathered from reading it is 
that the way to fight substitution 
is to instruct by advertisement 
both retailers and consumers of 
the evils incidental to the practice. 
If the public were sufficiently in- 
structed, the substitution would 
die of its own accord. And that, 
after all, is the only way. 
+ 
EXTRACT 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 


TESTIMONIAL. 





BOTH MY EYES WERE AFFECTED,” 
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The Right Sort 
of Advertising 








Has much to do with the success 
of a commodity. If it is an 
article of general consumption, 
something everybody wants or can 
use, street car advertising is the 
right sort. A progressive plan 
of street car advertising backed 
by the right kind of goods has 
always proved profitable and will, 
again. No business man can afford 
to cling to the old moth-eaten idea 
that street car advertising won't 
pay. It does pay and pays big. 
If you have the proper goods you 
should advertise them in the street 
cars. But be sure you get the right 
cars, the right cities, the right 
service and the right agents—we 
fill all these requirements. If you 
have never used the street cars 
| now is the time to begin.  Par- 
ticulars gratis. 





George Hissam @ Company, 





253 Broadway, New York. 
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THE STATUS OF THE RUS- 


SIAN PRESS. 


As a rule, the Russian newspa- 
pers refrain from discussing the 


severe restriction to which they 
are subjected by the censorship, 
and the reason is obvious. Thus, 
there has been nothing in the St. 


Petersburg papers concerning the 


students’ revolt, the street demon- 
strations and collisions, and the 
revolutionary appeals. It is the 


practice of the government to pub- 


lish, weeks after events of this 
kind, an official version of what 
has occurred, and all the papers 


are required to reproduce this ac- 


count, without additions save in 
the way of editorial comment of a 
“safe” lind. 


But a significant exception has 
just been allowed. The Novoye 
Vremya has been celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary under the 
present editor and publisher, Sou- 
vorin, and on this occasion it has 
received a marked expression of 
favor from the government. Two 

“warnings” which had been hang- 
ing over its head for twenty years 
(and a third warning means sus- 
pension of the paper) were re- 
mitted and annulled by the Minis- 
ter of Internal Affairs with the 
express sanction gf the Czar. This 
is an unusual act of grace, show- 
ing that the policy and tendencies 
of the paper are approved by the 
government, although it has bit- 
terly attacked the present French 
cabinet, is violently anti-semitic 
and anti-British, and is accused 
by Russian liberals of propagating 
hatred, jingoism and racial antag- 
onisms. Yet, while thanking the 
government, the Novoye Vremya 
makes a plea for a freer press, 
for a revision of the law to enable 
it to print the news and openly 
express its opinions. Part of this 
editorial is as follows: 

The “warnings” have not restrained 
us in the promulgation of our sincere 
Russian convictions. We have not 
changed, our beliefs in consequence of 
these ‘‘warnings,” and we have gath- 
ered around the paper a public opinion 
which has steadily grown and supported 
it. But warnings compel one to fear 


every Accident, every change of ten 
dency in official spheres, and the danger 


is necessarily exaggerated, with demor 
alizing effects on the writer and his 
readers. . . It is easy to be one’s 


own censor, but far from easy to be a 


and 
living at a 


over other men’s 
We hope we are 
time when the press, becoming more 
and more mature, shall be entirely 
emancipated from_ this antiquated cen- 
sorship system. The government is too 
strong and too resourceful to control 
the press by means of “warnings.” We 
have enough experience now to permit 
the revision of the press laws and has- 
ten reform by co-operation among all 
the government departments. It is not 
the press which has placed difficulties 
in the path of the throne; it is not the 


censor 
words. 


thoughts 


press which has retarded national de 
velopment It has grown, and every 
period of its growth has been reflected 
in its character. But we think it has 
reached full maturity and is now capa- 
ble of exercising all the rights of full 
citizenship. Indeed, it has acquired 
right to recognition of its services, for 
it has done something useful for the 
government and the nation. 


The Novoye Vremya gives in- 
teresting figures which throw light 
on the condition of the Russian 
daily press. It claims a circulation 
of 60,000 copies—something phe- 
nomenal for Russia. It employs 
in its editorial rooms sixtv-seven 
men, and its contributors last year 
numbered 832. It uses American 
printing presses. It maintains a 
school of its own for printers, with 
a four years’ course, and teaches, 
besides typesetting, proofreading, 
etc., Russian, German and French, 
history, geography and drawing, 
Its printers live in a co-operative 
establishment and have a hospital, 
savings fund, sick-and-accident 
fund and library. — Translation 
made for the Literary Digest. 





ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 





“A KENTUCKIAN, LATELY IN THE GOV 
ERNMENT EMPLOY, AND 
ENGAGED IN TRAVELING FOR A WELL- 


KNOWN LINE, DESIRES A CHANGE,’ 





AT PRESENT ~ 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





(In The Minneapolis Journal's page) 
advertisement in Printer’s Ink April 
10, an Error was made by Pzinter’s Ink 
whereby The Minneapolis Times was given 
1000 more columns than it was entitled to. The 
correct statement should be: 
MINNEAPOLIS | | 10,955 cols. 
JOURNAL — (1900 12,222 cols. 


nt § 1899..... 1ovees — 
E } 1900 cols. 
Si ? y 











In Paid Classified Advertising 


THE 
JOURNAL 


Leads Ghem Ail by a 
Great Margin. 
Total number of Paid Classified “Ads” Carried by the 


Papers of Minneapolis, for the month of April, 
1901, were as follows: 





Minneapolis Minneapolis Minneapolis 
Journal, Times, Tribune, 


10,775 | 9,811 | 9,438 


This is an excellent record, when you consider 
that THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL has 
26 issues, while the other papers named have 30, 
including four Sundays. 





FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager. 
New York Office - 86, 87, 88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office - 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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SOME POOR ADVERTISING. 
By Cabell Trueman. 

How worthless some advertising 
is. Coming up the street to-day I 
saw several tin signs: “Smoke 
L’Aiglon Cigars, 5 Cents.””’ Now 
why should I smoke L’Aiglon 
cigars? There’s no argument or 
even hint why I should smoke 
them. Would I even be tempted, 
do you think, to go into a cigar 
store and ask for them—to wrestle 
with the patois of the French 
word, and perhaps gain the de- 
rision of the storekeeper, if he 
knew how to pronounce it. Why 
should I do this in preference to 
asking for some other brand with 
a good old English name? Are 
L’Aiglon cigars any better than 
others? Are they larger or small- 
er, or stronger or milder? Are 
they made by a firm whose repu- 
tition is sans reproach? None of 
this information is in the ad—the 
sign. It was not even forthcoming 
from the dealer, whose only com- 
mentary when I asked about them 
was, “Oh, they’re a pretty good 
smoke.” To my mind these signs 
are worthless. The oaly good they 
ever did was to give a painter a 
job of work. And now their use- 
fulness is ended. 

Two or three weeks ago a boy 
rushed into my office with a bag 
full of blotters. He laid three on 
my desk. The upper side of the 
blotter was heavily enameled paper 
on which was printed, “This is 
No. 1. Look for No. 2.” No. 2 has 
never come. No. I has been used 
and thrown away. Its effect has 
been entirely dissipated. It 
wouldn’t have amounted to any- 
thing even if No. 2 had come to 
hand, for no business man is going 
to sit in his office expecting with 
interest the arrival of the second 
chapter of an uninteresting story. 
No. 1 should have told its tale—or 
a part of it. Failing to do this, 
several thousand nice blotters have 
been practically thrown away. The 
paper, printing and distributing all 
went for naught. 

Not long ago a man was parad- 
ing the streets of Philadelphia 
with two boards hung on him. On 
each board were the words: “ Save 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 
your ribs.” Everybody he met 
read the sentence, but very few 


ever found out what they referred 


to. I wouldn't have known to this 
day if I hadn't noticed the same 
words on a caid in a window 


with a lot of rubber rings around 
it—to put over the ends of the ribs 
of an umbrella and hold them 
close to the stick. 

I can’t say I exactly approve of 
the way the Wilson whisky people 


are blowing in their money in 
big ads merely to say: “Wilson 
Whisky. Established 1823. That's 


all.” It is perhaps some argument 
to say that a whisky kis been on 
the market since 1823, but it is 
not sufficiently conclusive evidence 
to make me buy it. Without addi- 
tional evidence I should certainly 
nolle prosequi the case if it were 
brought before me as a judge. 

I believe in reasons. I believe 
in “becauses.” A thing is good or 
should be bought or used because, 
etc. And the reason should be 
stated. It should be given without 
the reader having to “write for full 
particulars,” or to ask the man 
who sells it. I believe, too, in 
suggestion. If an advertiser only 
names his goods, and says they are 
superior to others because, etc., it 
carries to one’s mind the idea that 
it is so—if the reasons given are 
plausible, and the impression that 
it is so remains until he finds out 
that it is not so, or unti: somebody 
or something changes his opinion. 


CIRCUMSTANCES DETERMINE. 


The merchant who thinks he can't 
write good advertisements is probably 
one who doesn’t often try. The result 
is worth the effort and it pays to strug 


advertising to one bet 


Advertising Worl 


gle for better 


ter returns. 
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SUGGESTED STREET CAR ADVERTISING FOR 
HIGH BUILDING ONLOOKERS, 
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Cc. J. BILLSON, 
Manager Foreign Advertising Department. 


Tribune Bidg., New York. Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


) & Don’t forget the Sunday Press with its colored supplement. 
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SOME wena oe ADVER- 
TISIN 


By Margaret iin Bates. 


Primarily, the object of adver- 
tising is to attract attention. It 
must not only catch the eye; it 
must appeal to the curiosity suf- 
ficiently to cause inquiry. If the 
inquiry be answered in a satis- 
factory manner, then the object is 
attained. 

Many pictorial advertisements 
attract the attention only to shock 
the sense of propriety or good 
taste, and the observer turns away 
in disgust without a thought of 
the accompanying text. The life- 
size (or larger) highly colored 
headless man now displayed on 
the city billboards is an example 
of this kind. ‘This figure, repre- 
sented as running at full speed, is 
supposed to advertise somebody’s 
medicine—a tonic or something of 
the kind. But why without a 
head? There would be something 
exhilarating in the spectacle of a 
sprinter with head thrown back 
and making good time; but as it 
is, it gives the impression that the 
man is running away tather than 
use another dose of the nostrum 
that has decapitated him. How- 
ever, the advertiser may mean to 
convey the news that his tonic 
will save life even if one’s head 
be chopped off. 

Another example of exceeding 
bad taste is the picture of an ax 
sunk into the top of a living man’s 
head. The picture attracts by its 
very unpleasantness, its painful- 
ness, but who will look at it long 
enough to sce what it means? 

A woman reading other matter 
on the page on which this adver- 
tisement appeared, held a card to 
hide it. Her friend said: “Why 
don’t you put your hand or your 
handkerchief over it?” “Oh, I 
couldn’t; it would be—soiled,” 
and she shivered. ‘‘How can any- 
body expect such an advertisement 
to be looked at?” 

There are many pleasant, 
agreeable, funny and _ ridiculous 
things that most people delight to 
look at and think about, that can 
be utilized in advertisements, that 
it is truly inexplicable that a busi- 
ness man should consent to adver- 


so 
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INK. 


tise his wares by horrible and re- 
pellent pictures. 

Any person accustomed to read- 
ing advertisements critically will 
readily recall manufacturers who 
have always had pleasantly at- 
tractive illustrations. Notable 
amongst these are the Ivory Soap 
pictures. Railroads, most season- 
ably, use pleasant pictures. Just 
fancy a road that should use, in- 
stead of the fascinating landscapes, 
the magnificent mountains, trees, 
ravines, rivers, lakes, as well as 
the luxurious interiors of their 
coaches, pictures of accidents and 
all that they mean—funerals, crip- 
ples and courts of law where the 
road is being prosecuted, Who 
would say but that the road was 
daft—and advertising its ruin? 

What is the difference between 
this and the other businesses? 
These posters of the headless man 
are not only repulsive; they may 
be absolutely harmful, In some 
conditions of health, especially that 


of women, coming upon one of 
these posters suddenly might pro- 
duce a shock that would work 
manifold misery. ‘There is a very 
industrious and efficient ‘Health 
Protective Association” in New 
York, and this, to the innocent 


spectator, seems to be a legitimate 
matter for their investigation. If 
the societies that look after the 
morals of the public banish the 
nude feminine from the billboards, 
why should the nude masculine 
be allowed when it is not only 
quite as offensive as the first on 
general principles, but rendered 
frightful by the mutilation? 











YELLOW Peace 
GREEN ware 
BLACK Bass 
GRAN- uns 
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ON BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, 
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Quantity with Quality 


ADVERTISERS GET BOTH IN 


THE DETROIT 
FREE-PRESS. 


WITH A CIRCULATION OF 


Daily, 42,500 
Sunday, - -=52,900 
Twice-a-week, 91,600 


It Offers to the Advertiser a Most Profitable Field. 


The Twice-a-Week Edition has more than 
a Local or State Prestige. It is a National 
Distributor for Advertising Mail Order 
Houses and General Advertisers. They 


find it a Profitable Medium. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Direct Representatives and Managers Foreign Advertising, 


Boyce Bui'ding, Chicago, III. Temple Court, New York. 
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75-77 Walker St. 
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Telephone 31 37 ‘Franklin. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE OP ENJOYMENT. 





MORAL TRUTHS FROM MR. WU. 


This is an old story 
minister, Wu Ting-fang, 


of the 


in a new 


Chinese 
form, 


A reporter had been commissioned by 


his newspaper to inter 


view 


Ir. Wu. 


Following his usual artless Chinese cus- 


tom, Mr. Wu asked th 


e report 


mur h salary he received. 


“One hundred and 
week,”” he answered. 
The familiar commen 


fifty do 


t was 


forthcoming. “It is too much. 


altogether too much. Yot 
more than twenty-five d 


Some time afterward, 


1 are no 
ollars a 
while 


with other newspaper men, the 1 


learned that the reporte 


him, and that instead o 
hundred and fifty doll 


er how 


llars a 


t worth 
week.” 
talking 
ninister 


r had deceived 


f receiving one 


irs a W 


was paid not more than sixty 


Accordingly the next tit 


ne he c 


eek he 
dollars. 


alled at 


the Chinese legation in search of infor- 
mation Mr. Wu thus dismissed 

‘ou lied to me abo 
If you will lie about s 
that you will lie about 
not trust you. I have 





ut your 
uch a t 


anything. 


nothing 


him: 
salary. 
hing as 
I do 


to say 


to you. I want to revise my former es- 
timate of your value. Instead of being 
worth twenty-five dollars a week you 
are not worth anything, sir.”—Youth’s 
Companion, 
‘i 
THE FINAL TOUCH. 

The success of the advertisement 
rests, in a great measure, with the 
make-up of the paper in which it ap- 
pears. It is there that the final touch, 
for good or evil, is given. Your best 
advertisement of the season will lose 
half its effect if it is crowded in be- 
tween two others, perhaps equally good, 
but of a design or style to clash or jar 
with it and each other, while an only 
moderately well-constructed advertise- 
ment will appear well, if advantageously 
placed.—Fame. 


toe — 
AN ADVERTISING AXIOM. 
Almost without exception the publica 
tion that has been successfully adver 
tised proves the most reliable and val 
uable to the mercantile advertiser. 
Advertising Experience 
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TO CATCH THE 


ADVERTISER! 


For the purpose of securing additional sub- 





scribers and advertising patronage, it is the intention 
to issue a series of special or sample copy editions 
of Printers’ INK, one each month for six months, 
commencing with the issue of August 4, 1901, and 
continuing up to January, 1902. Each of the sam- 
ple copy editions will be addressed and mailed to a 
specified class of advertisers, avoiding duplication 
of names. 

The issues will include, first, an edition addressed 
to General Advertisers as listed by the Publishers’ 
Commercial Union; second, the Patent Medicine 
Manufacturers; third, Drugyists, Wholesale and 
Retail; fourth, Cigar Manufacturers; fifth, Seed 
and Nurserymen and sixth, Distillers. 

Each of these editions will be published shortly 
before the usual time when the advertisers addressed 
are expected to make their advertising contracts, at 
the very time when advertising matters and plans 
are being thought of, discussed and decided upon by 
them. The sample copies of Printers’ INK, going 
at such a time, will, it is thought, be likely to receive 
more than ordinary attention and accomplish, to 
some extent, the results so earnestly desired. 


The special editions are issued for the double 
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purpose of increasing the circulation of PRINTERS’ 
Ink among business people, who can read it to ad- 
vantage, and who should become subscribers be- 
cause of the informatian and ideas they will absorb 
from the teachings of the “ Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising,” as Printers’ INK is affec- 
tionately called by its old friends, and for the pur- 
pose of securing contracts for advertising from those 
meritorious newspapers who have interesting facts 
to present to advertisers, which can always be set 
forth to special advantage in the columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and concerning which it will be always profit- 
able to the readers of Printers’ INK to be told. 
PrinTERS’ INK is the representative paper of its 
class, and meritorious newspapers find in its columns 
the best opportunity that exists for presenting the 
arguments, strongly and effectively, with which they 
would convince the advertisers of the country. 


The first special edition of the series will be 
published August 4th, the sample copies of the 
edition being addressed to all the advertisers listed 
in the Directory of Advertisers published by the 
Publishers’ Commercial Union. More than 15,000 
sample copies will be needed for this edition. As 
an advertising opportunity for newspaper men this 
edition almost talks for itself. Every newspaper 
that considers itself specially valuable to advertisers 
will do well to take advantage of the opportunity 
this edition affords for telling what its merits are, 
setting forth facts and arguments which are worthy 


of publicity and of interest to advertisers. The 
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whole story of the particular points that make a 
paper a valuable medium, if inserted in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, is always certain to be productive of good re- 
sults. This special edition for August 4th is so 
timed that it will reach advertisers just when the 
fall advertising campaign is being mapped out. 

Orders and copy, to secure insertion, must be in 
hand by Wednesday, July 28th. 

Advertising rates: Page $100, half page $50, 
quarter page $25, by the line 50.cents classified; 
without display 25 cents a line. 


YEARLY CONTRACTS. 











Every Every other One time 
issue. week, a month. 
One Page, $5,200 $2,600 $1,200 
Half Page, 2,600 1,300 600 
Quarter Page, 1,300 650 300 





Address orders and copy to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 


The “ Little Schoolmaster” would like to have 
the announcement of every important newspaper 
appear in the advertising columns of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Every advertisement of this kind; so long as it deals 
with facts, is of benefit to the advertisers of America, 
who are the readers of the paper, and every such 
advertisement helps to make PRINTERS’ INK a 
more interesting paper. 








MAKING ADVERTISING OFA 
TEN CENT ARTICLE PAY. 


Here is the way one firm does it. 

This firm has handled ten cent 
articles, such as novelties, quite 
extensively, and has found that 
this line of goods paid better in 
proportion than any other line 
they have advertised. 

Their plan is very simple. They 
select an article, the very best that 
they have, and advertise it for a 
dime. This article is sometimes 
worth more than a dime even at 
wholesale, but it goes for a dime 
just the same. # 

When the orders come in they 
fill them on the same day they 
are received, thus securing the 
customer's good will. They wrap 
the article in their catalogue and 
circulars, thereby mailing their 
literature in a way that is bound 
to get itself read. The customer 
when he receives the article finds 
it a genuine bargain, and is im- 
pressed with the prompt, progres- 
sive way of doing business. From 
the circular, which came with the 
article, his attention is called to 
other bargains, and in nine cases 
out of ten he sends in a duplicate 
order and becomes a permanent 
customer, 

This firm uses stock catalogues 
and changes its goods often. Some 
of their catalogues they print, oth- 
ers they buy, but in buying cir- 
culars they are very particular in 
buying none but those advertising 
goods that are not used extensive- 
ly by other firms. By filling all 
orders themselves, they also have 
the most profitable mailing plan. 

This firm says there is no ten 
which if advertised 


cent article, t 1s 
alone, will prove profitable. The 
cost of replies is too great. But 


if a catalogue is issued in connec- 
tion, they can afford to pay twen- 
ty and twenty-five cents each for 
replies and still make money. 

On the stock circulars and cat- 
alogues which they use they have 
their name and address printed 
and do not use a rubber stamp to 
spoil the effects of their circulars, 
as many small firms do. 

I think if some of the firms who 
unprofitably advertise ten cent ar- 
ticles would follow the examples 
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of this concern and regard their 
leader simply as a wedge to get 
further business, there would be 
considerable less money wasted im 
advertising.—A dvertising. 
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Present ads bring future trade. 








ADVERTISING? 

Oh, yes; I am an authority. 

In fact, I may say, in all modesty, 

The greatest authority. 

For I know all about it; 

{ am the final court 

Beyond which there is no appeal. 

Each day we go over the mail together— 

The “old man” and 

He nicks out the one-centers 

And the fishy-looking two-centers, 

Keeps the actual checks and letters 

And gives me the residue. 

All of it—absolutely all; 

Even to the envelopes. 

Advertising! Humph! 

I ought to know! 

For I get all the tailors’ samples 

And life insurance blotters 

And summer resort booklets 

And “lost manhood” pamphlets 

And _ folde circulars 

And literature offering many things 

(Mostly on very reasonable terms). 

I get them al! 

And that is how I happen to know. 

I swallow nine-tenths of all the adver- 
tising 

That reaches him. 

All of it except a little tenth 

That is printed in the “old 
daily paper. 

I never get hold of that, for some rea- 
son, 

Though I’ve tried hard enough, too. 

Never managed to get a taste of that, 

Except once, when a new office boy 

Very kindly threw me one, 

And then, before ' had time to 

Swallow it. the ‘told man” rescued it 

And cursed and howled and danced 

And scared Tilly the typewriter 

And put the paper in his coat pocket. 

And now, that I come to think of it, 

I haven’t seen that boy since. 


rs and 
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ON INSTALLMENT PLAN. 


The advertiser who is first to 
extend farmers an opportunity of 
making his purchases on the in- 
stallment plan, a popular feature 
of merchandising in every large 
city, will lay the foundation for 
a large and prosperous business 
There are no greater risks at- 
tending the conduct of such busi- 
ness among farmers than there is 
in running the business in large 
cities. In fact, whatever risks 
there may be are lessened because 
farmers, as an average, are more 
honest in their business dealings 
than are city people; moreover, 
they look upon their credit as one 
of their most valuable assets. Also 
they earn more money than does 
the average city buyer of instal- 
ment wares. They have less 
luxuries, therefore are in a better 
position to meet their payments. 

As an illustration how this busi- 
ness can be conducted, let us take 
this buggy ad. Here is a buggy 
selling for $25.00 cash. Many 
farmers need a buggy and cannot 
spare the cash to buy same. They 
are, I should judge, in the — 
ity among buggy buyers. Now, if 
this buggy was advertised for 
$28.00, $8.00 down and_ $2.00 
monthly for ten months, such an 
offer would sell, I warrant, double 
the number of buggies than would 
the cash buggy ad. The results 
would even surprise the oldest 
buggy advertiser. It, of course, 
depends, as always depends, upon 
the advertising. 

To insure protection against loss 
and minimize it in this business 
against dishonest traders, I 


suggest: A contract should be 
so framed that until the last pay- 
ment is made the buggy remains 
the property of the advertiser. 

Should a dishonest farmer then 
dispose of a merchant’s merchan- 
dise before he hay paid for it, he 
would be committing a crime— 
that of larceny—m selling some- 
thing not his own. This _ itself 
would be sufficient menace hang- 
ing over a person’s head to com- 
pel him to pay for his goods. 

Using the mails with intent to 
defraud in ordering goods with- 
out any intention of paying for 
them is another safeguard to in- 
sure instalment mail order supply 
houses against loss.—Mail Order 
Journal, Chicago, III. 


ss _ 
MARRIAGE BY ADVERTISEMENT. 

Marriage by advertisement seems _ to 
be much in favor in Vienna. A dili- 
gent inquirer has counted no less than 
598 matrimonial advertisements in the 
two leading middle-class papers of that 
city in the course of a week, It is only 
the middle classes who arrange their 
matrimonial affairs in this way, and it 
is curious to notice that the number of 
women who advertise is almost equaled 
by the number of men. The compiler 
of this list makes some sad reflections 
upon the levity and venality of the age. 
Young men and young women, he says, 
are no longer ashamed to regard them- 
selves as objects of merchandise which 

may be put up to the highest bidder.— 
London Chronicle, 

“> 

A ROOSEVELT SUGGESTION. 

It strikes us as somewhat surprising 
that no tooth powder concern has yet 
utilized the Roosevelt countenance for 
advertising purposeg.—Advertising Ex- 
perience. 
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FILLING, BUT UNSATISFACTORY. 

Valuable space filled with poor copy 

is like good food spoiled in the cooking. 

It is filling, but not satisfying.—St. 
Louis Grocer. 








The Washing gton Evening Ster goes into 
practically every home in Washington. 


The great majority 


of Washington adver- 


tisers confine their advertising to the Star. 


In Washington it 


is axiomatic that the 


Star completely covers the field. 


M. LEE 
Tribune Building, 
NEw York. 





STARKE, Representative, 


Boyce Building, 
CHICAGO, 














ADVERTISE IOWA. 


Iowa has advantages in the way 
of manufacturing that are _ pos- 
sessed by few States, but they 
have been so carefully concealed 
that the men who manage the 
great manufacturing plants of the 
country have never been particu- 
larly well informed of the fact. 
An Eastern man, passing through 
this State on a Northwestern 
train, observing a branch line run- 
ning south from Belle Plaine, ask- 
ed a fellow passenger where it led 
to, and being informed that it was 
a coal line, aed surprised and 
inquired, “Are there coal mines 
in Iowa? He expressed wonder 
when told that almost half of the 
State is underlaid with fine veins 
of coal. 

It is not the especial duty of the 
State to advertise the resources of 
the country, yet it might well do 
something in that line. States 
have boards of immigration when 
they have vacant lands, but that 
time has passed in Iowa. But the 
Herald would like to ask why the 
State cannot with entire propriety 
do something in the — of let- 
ting the people of the East know 
of our facilities for manufactur- 
ing. Iowa maintains a half-paid 
and half-supported labor commis- 
sion, yet it he appens to have a 
wide-awake commissioner and a 
deputy who is also alive to every 
interest of the manufacturers and 
workingmen. Mr. Wennerstrum, 
the commissioner, has a plan that 
is worthy of consideration. He 
has been gathering reports of the 
facilities of the various cities of 
the State for different kinds of 
manufacturing. He addressed let- 
ters to all the mayors of the State 
and asked them to give a brief 
statement of what their towns 
could do in the way of attracting 
outside capital and manufacturing. 
There was a general response, and 
these will all appear in the forth- 
coming report of the commission- 
er. But how are they to reach the 
manufacturer and capitalist he 
would attract? Mr. Wennerstrum 
understands that it would be a 
fruitless as well as very expensive 
task to send reports out hit-and- 
miss all over the country, there- 
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fore he suggests that the State 
pay the expense of a brief adver- 
tisement in Eastern trade and oth- 
er papers, asking those interested 
to send for information relative 
to the advantages of the cities of 
Iowa for manufacturing. In this 
way men thinking of locating in 
the West would ask for the re- 
ports and could soon ascertain 
what city afforded the required 
advantages.—Clinton (Ja.) Herald. 
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AND LARGE ADS. 

The manager of the Hendrickson 
Machine Company of New York says 
that he has used all sizes of newspaper 
ads from four inches up to half a page, 
and that in every instance, whether the 
ad was large or small, the returns were 
better than he expected. His chief 
reason for using a large space is not‘ 
because the advertisement is more con- 
spicuous, but because it shows that he 
has confidence in his enterprise and in 
the public demand for his product.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


SMALL 








a aa 
WCRKS BOTIL WAYS. 


Every day adds to the value of news- 
paper advertising because every day 
shows more and more plainly the desire 
of newspaper publishers that advertisers 
shail have the best service in their 
power, and because the merchant more 
and more feels the necessity of getting 
out of the space used full value for 
what he paid for  it.—Advertising 
World. 

+o, : 

OR LIABILITY? 

Make your personality an asset to 
your employer—not a liability.—Adver- 
tising Experience. 
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COOPER ON BRITAIN’S 
METHODS. 


The latest American millionaire 
to invade this country is Mr. 
Frank H. Cooper, America’s great- 
est shopkeeper. 

A little, slim Dutchman, with a 
quiet, strong face, he looks the 
antithesis of the millionaire store 
king, either of whose great estab- 
lishments in New York or Chicago 
would hold nearly all the shops in 
Regent Street. 

Dressed in an_ unpretentious- 
looking gray suit, he discussed his 
huge enterprises in a very matter- 
of-fact way with a Daily Mail 
representative yesterday. 

“You do not understand shop- 
ping in this country,” said Mr. 
Cooper. “Your English methods 
are slow and antiquated. For 
instance, to-day my daughter went 
into a big Oxford Street shop for 
a rough, ready-made _ walking 
skirt. They had nothing suitable 
and said it would take ten days to 
make one. 

“If you went for a similar article 


to my new store you could see 
thousands of skirts of all sorts, 
sizes, shapes and prices. Within 


an hour you would have just the 
precise thing you wanted. 

“Our time-saving appliances are 
ever increasing. We have pneu- 
matic tubes for paying bills and 
getting change. Eighteen to twen- 
ty-four elevators are rushing up 
and down, so that our ninth floor 
is as easily reached and as well 
patronized as the first. 

“Then we make the store attrac- 
tive. You might almostlook upon it 
as a place of amusement. You can 
write your letters, get entertain- 
ment, and lunch in a_ restaurant 
where a thousand can be seated at 
one time without ever being con- 
fronted by a _hard-faced shop- 
walker who demands to know 
what you wish to buy. 

“There is a barrel full of money 
waiting for the man who starts a 
big American store in London. I 
have very seriously considered the 
question of doing so myself, and I 
have brought my three sons over 
here to look into the matter. 

“T have a great idea of the new 
avenue which your county coun- 
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cil is making between the Strand 
and Holborn, and there you will 
have an ideal site for a big store. 
However, I have looked at a site 
in Oxford Street where I could 
get 65,000 square feet, but I am 
getting old, and if the thing is to 
be done my sons will do it under 
my supervision. 

“Next week I am going on to 
Akkrum, in Friesland, my native 
place, where I have endowed and 
am going to open a home for old 
folks.” —Daily Mail. 

THE ADVERTISING MAN IN 
THE HOUSE. 


The advertising man should be 
the best posted and most experi- 
enced man in the house. Of course 
he must have other knowledge be- 
yond the mere mastery of his busi- 
ness. He must be able to write 
clearly and with a_ reasonable 
amount of fluency. He must be 
able to express himself in the vo- 
cabulary of his trade. He must 
understand the proper relation of 
illustration and description. He 
must know the class of illustra- 
tion that best displays his wares. 
All these requisites every adver- 
tising man must possess. But 
your advertising man must in ad- 
dition know the workings of your 
business from top to bottom. He 
should be thoroughly familiar 
with your methods of handling 
orders. He should be personally 
acquainted with your traveling 
men and be constantly in touch 
with them by _ correspondence. 
The traveling man and advertising 
man should work together. He 
should know how customers are 
received and entertained when 
they visit the house. He should 
know the methods used in settling 
disputed claims. In fact I believe 
that every man who has to do with 
the preparing of advertising mat- 
ter will agree that every year he 
learns many things which if he 
had known the year before he 
could have done better work. The 
ambition of the advertising man 
should be to so master the details 
of his business that he may see 
his way clearly through any new 
proposition his house may desire 
him to launch—Ad Sense, 








TAXATION OF SIGN 
London has probably been more 
wantonly sign ridden than New 
York; there even the omnibus 
windows are so plastered with ad- 
vertisements that the passenger 
cannot see out; but English pub- 
lic opinion is being aroused and 
progress is being made toward 
abatement of the abusive intrusion 
of advertisers upon public atten- 
tion. In England the habit of 
regulating such matters under the 
fiction that wrong is done to the 
property of another has been curi- 
ously manifested, a flashlight sign, 
for instance, being forbidden on 
the ground that it might scare 
horses, though the real object was 
esthetic. In France, Germany 
and Belgium the problem is more 


frankly dealt with by paternal 
governments. In Berlin  sign- 
boards are a_ public institution, 


maintained at specific points only 
under permits limiting their size 
and character. Rome and Paris 
also regulate the size and position 
of billboards. Leyden itself man- 
ages the public advertising, and 
Edinburgh has lately secured the 
right to say where advertisements 
may be placed and prevent their 
erection where they could injure 
the attractiveness of the city. The 
Belgians have by prizes encour- 
aged the erection of handsome and 
attractive signs to take the place 
of the ugly ones, and have made 
good progress in convincing ad- 
vertisers that they could secure 
more favorable attention to their 
wares by appealing to the public 
sense of beauty than by shocking 


people into a knowledge of their 
existence. 
Signs are generally taxed 


throughout Southern Europe, even 
a name on a door or a railway 
time table in a station having to 
bear its stamp in some countries. 
Such taxation would be extreme 
and unnecessary here. A sign of 
moderate proportions on a man’s 


own premises simply identifying 
his place of business might rea 
sonably be exempt, but there is no 


reason why multiplication of signs 
should not be discouraged. Taxes 
might be graduated according to 
the size of signs and posters. They 
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should also be graduated accord- 
ing to position, A sign on the 
premises used for the business ad- 
vertised should be taxed at a lower 
rate than one stuck up on another 


building, like those which cover 
the roofs and walls beside the 
Brooklyn Bridge approaches, sim- 


ply to force themselves upon the 
public attention. In a sense the 
right to make appeal to the people 


in the highway is a public fran- 
chise to be taxed as such. The 
sign is valuable only because of 


the traffic in front of it, and an 
iinpost on every advertisement put 
up in view of a public place so 
graduated as to encourage taste 
and moderation, and to discourage, 


the multiplication of disfiguring 
monstrosities, would be no viola- 
tion of the reasonable liberty of 


citizens.—New York Tribune. 
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ONE GREAT ADVANTAGE. 
the rural dis- 


The fact that people in 


tricts are no longer obliged to go to 
the postoffice should cause the mail or- 
der advertiser to consider how much 
easier it is for these people to send 
coins than stamps or money orders 
when answering advertisements. d 
stamp or two and small change is usual 


ly handy. 


++ 





THE SIXTH 
PRINTERS’ INK 
SUGAR BOWL. 


What is the Sixth Sugar Bowl? 
It is a sterling silver Sugar Bowl, made by 
Tiffany, properly engraved and put into a 
case befitting its character. 


For what is iito be awarded? 

It will be awarded by PRINTERS’ INK, the 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertis- 
ing, to that trade or class paper which, all 
things considered, best represents its con- 
stituency, thus making it the best of all the 
trade or class papers. 


Why is it called the Sixth Sugar Bowl? 

Because five bowls have already been 
awarded to the newspapers in various sec- 
tions of the country that best represented the 
regions in which they circulated, The Sixth 
is for the best trade paper. 


Who can compete? 
Every trade paper that thinks or asserts 
that it has a fair chance to win. 


When does the competition close? 

That has not been decided, but the date 
may be <n early one. The earlier points of 
excellence are setup and sent in, the less 
the chance there will be of losing the prize 
by procrastination. 
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BANK ADVERTISING, 


We will suppose that we are in 
a town of 100,000 people, and sup- 
pose that we have a list of 1,000 
people, firms, individuals, com- 
panies, etc., whom we would like 
to do business with. We propose 
to spend a thousand dollars a year 
in advertising, and we propose to 
make the appropriation cover all 
kinds of advertising, including the 
necessary publication of our state- 
ment, and so on. 

We will spend on an average of 
$80 a month, and as there are two 
dailies in our town and we want 
to use both of them, our paper ad- 
vertising would require that we 
put aside about $30 a month for 
that item, leaving $50 a month for 
supplementary work. This $50 a 
month we would spend according 
to this proposed plan. The $40, 
left after the $80 a month arranged 
for, we would put into a complete 
card index system by which we 
could keep track of our advertising 
each month. At the beginning we 
would enter all the names of those 
who were customers at the begin- 
ning of the campaign on blue 
cards, and then as our advertising 
commenced to pay and we made 
customers of those to whom we 
were sending our advertising and 
so on, we would transfer their 
names from the ordinary white 
card to a pink card, so we could 
keep easy track of the old custom- 
ers, new customers and prospec- 
tive customers. 

Remember, all should receive the 
advertising, no matter whether old 
or new. 

FIRST MONTH. 

Statement—analyzed and com- 
paratively stated, so as to show 
exactly what the statement meant, 
and what the bank was doing to- 
wards success. This would have 
to go out with a letter, saying that 
we intended to keep the public in- 
formed of our facilities for doing 
business. 

SECOND MONTH. 

A little booklet, about eight pag- 
es and cover, on the savings de- 
partment, with a few illustrations 
written so those who have small 
savings can understand it—for the 
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average man—not so pedantic and 
technical as the vast majority of 
such advertising. Above all, have 
it neatly printed. 
THIRD MONTH. 

A folder about out-of-town col- 

lections with a few pointers about 


the way to use drafts, etc. This 
business knowledge is woefully 
lacking ; give details of your 


ability to transact business in other 
cities, and how you can assist 
travelers. 

FOURTH MONTH. 


A little folder on accommoda- 
tion, addressed mainly to those 
who wish to use national bank 


privileges for borr2wing money. 
FIFTH MONTH. 

A booklet of sixteen pages and 

cover, containing a little talk about 

the bank, what it aims to do for 


the local business community, 
what it has done. Show photos of 
the bank inside and out, with 


photos of the principal officers ; 
give a comparative statement of 
the growth of ten years, or from 
the beginning if less than that ; 
give a list of the bank’s stock- 
holders. 

SIXTH MONTH. 

A little folder on your business 
with women—giving special at- 
tention to their banking wants. 

SEVENTH MONTH. 





A folder on savings—especially 
referring to the safety of the 
amount of percentage you give 


over the amounts promised by 
some companies. Make the point 
of this folder—safety. 

EIGHTH MONTH. 

A large folder showing in 12 pt. 
type the effects of $5 a month 
saved at compound interest for ten 
years, with an introductory talk, 
and then show $5 a month “put 
away” under ordinary rules—in 
small type, making a parallel state- 
ment. 





NINTH MONTH. 

A little folder showing the 
strength of the bank from its per- 
sonnel of directors and stockhold- 
ers, by showing what business 
each is in, then showing how the 
banking laws double their liability. 

TENTH MONTH. 

A folder—a talk to the wage 

earner about how your bank can 
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help him. This is 
an ordinary man. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 

Leave open—as during the year 
Washington will call for at least 
One more statement, and you 
should use it in the shape of an 
analytical statement as the first 
month. 


suggestive to 


TWELFTH MONTH. 

A letter, and a booklet showing 
the year’s growth of the bank. The 
letter to be a little talk about how 
you started out to gain the atten- 
tion of the careful, thinking people 
in the city and how you had suc- 
ceeded in doing it. 

THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

The newspaper ad should be 
changed every day you have it in 
the paper. You may repeat an ad 
after running it once, a month 
after one insertion, but I do not 
believe in it. Most of the news- 
paper ads should be about savings, 
and every bit of new advertising 
should be heralded in the papers. 

THE COST OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The cost of the twelve months’ 


work would be: 
Postage— 





10 months—1,000 1c. stamps. .$100 00 
2 months—1,000 2c. stamps... 4000 
Seven folders, average.......... 140 00 
1 8pp. [ie eERERS 25 00 
Ce SR ocdsceccwensece 35 00 
B StatemMents ....cccccccccccces 20 00 
Writing and designing......... 120 00 
EE Sew asewes0:c6 0 eenees 50 00 
EL Weetacewsesecatesns 50 00 
$580 00 


RECAPITULATION. 
Supplementary. advertising .....$580 00 





Amount newspapers ..... es 
Amount card index............ 4000 
$980 00 

ee FT 
See: Ce RV e ccccecees onseow Cae 


Of course cheaper campaigns 
can be laid out than the above, but 
it shows how a systematic cam- 
paign of advertising is done, when 
carried out on a businesslike ba- 
sis—Bankers’ Review. 
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BOTH WAYS COMMENDED. 

It is much more advantageous for 
certain advertisers to use bulk space. 
especially those who desire a big ad 
to-day, nothing to-morrow, and then an- 
other large ad in a day or two. But 
the advertiser who figures on using a 
small ad right along every day will find 
it cheaper in the end to buy small 
space on a regular contract and then 
pay for the extra space as he uses it.— 
Good .Advertising, 
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ONE GREAT FAULT. 

The one great fault with a large 
amount of magazine advertising is that 
this very essential part of it is not con- 
sidered. The work stops with the ad 
itself. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
sales are probably lost every month 
simply for the lack of a few well-writ- 
ten, diplomatic, insinuating form let- 
ters to send to inquirers. These letters 
cost as little as four cents each, includ- 
ing postage, to produce. The amount 
of tentative orders which they will 
transform into real orders Bn J upon 
the nature of the goods, character of 
the letter and other things, but in every 
case, the man who starts into business 
by advertising must consider it as a 
part of the expense. He must figure 
out how much he can afford to spend 
to get orders, and*he must spend that. 
Magazine advertising, which doesn’t 
have this adjunct, stops short of being 
useful. It never can be made to pay 
by itself alone—only when backed up 
by a thorough and systematic follow up 
system can it be made profitable. 
Grocer ond General Merchant. 


——__- = -—— 








NOT ALWAYS. 
A criticism worth while contains a 
suggested remedy.—Advertising Experi- 


ence, 


> 


EXPRESSION ILLUS 
“RATED 


NEWSPAPER 





“ 


A LEADING ARTICLE.” 


PRIN 


GOGD WORK AT OSSINID 
Office of 





Tre YounG MEn’s Curistian AssSN. 
Osztintnc, N. Y., May 22, 1901 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The_ appearance of Printers’ INK at 


my office each week is a source of great 
delight and information as well as not 
a minor aid in my work of advertising 
association matters. Our business men 
who visit the reading room hardly ever 
fai! to glance at it. 

In ycur issue of May 15, 
“The Dodger’s Merit,” and 
“Ethics in Advertising,” 
with keen interest, and as we have an 
extensive Pan-American excursion en- 
terprise on our hands I immediately 
followed out the suggestions in a prac 
tical way with the result inclosed. As 
we began to distribute them we were 
congratulated on every hand for this 
excellent advertising matter. I want 
to place the credit where it belongs 
to Printers’ INkK—and would kindly 
ask you to pass your criticism upon it. 
Quite a number of us,are interested in 
what you wi yuld have to say. 

I am. dear sirs, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Henry ISRAEL, 
General Sec’y. 


page 15, 
page 21, 
were read 


—- 

WHO KNOWS? 
New York, May 20, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Inclosed please find a 
clipped from the 


1901. 


dentist’s ad 
Harbor Springs 








Who » is } _Your De Dentist? | 


se 3 


Dr. Boughnere 


‘DENTIST OF GRAND RAPIDS. SICH. 
Will be i HARBOR SPRINGS in 2 few day and can be found at hus office 
over the post office, where he will cemain about fowr o six works prepared to 
@ al! chasse of déntal work Gold Corum and Brdas Work a specialty Gold 
Crowns only $6. Every coun poaranterd « 
a S. DARWIN BOUGHNERE &. DD. D & - 

Do you think such hor- 


(Mich.) Lyre. 
rible illustrations bring business? 
Truly yours, 
+o - 
ELECTRIC TRACTION LINES. 
SprINGFIELD, Ohio, May 21, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Kindiy give us the address of any 
periodicals published in the interest of 
the electric traction lines. I believe 
there are several State railroad organs, 
hut these apparently do not cover the 
field in which I am interested. 
Cordially, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
E. G. Routzahn, Secretary. 
The paper that probably best covers 
the field is the Street Railway Journal, 
120 Liberty street, New York.—[EpiTor 
Printers’ Ink. 

















1901. 





- 





PaTIENCE is frequently lauded to the 
skies, but tenacity in advertising always 
gets there, 
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Belongings” is a 
on 42d street. 


“MEN’'s 
store’s sign 

“A PATENT leather shoe 
break through” is on a 
avenue. 


furnishing 


won't 
Sixth 


that 
sign in 


Rosert S. Barrett, of Washington, 
D. C., has just taken charge of the 
Southern Railway advertising depart- 
ment. 


“Tue Great Newspapers of a Great 
City,”” by Arthur Finley Fauley, appears 
in the Book World (New York) for 
June. The city in question is New 
York. 

S1tEPHEN MorRIS MARSHALL, 1009 
Arch street, Philadelphia, has published 
a booklet in which he comes before the 
public as an expert on printing, who at- 
tends to’ all details pertaining to plan- 
ning and executing any kind of that 
art. 


In Success (New York) for June ap- 
pears “Venezuela and Latin American 
Trade,” by Francis B. Loomis; “Wit 
and Wisdom in Caricature,” by Reo 
Bennett, and “Business Success No 
Accident,” by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 


Paut Latzke tells in the Saturday 
Evening Post (Philadelphia) of May 25 
how Andrew Carnegie’s thirty young 
partners became such. He says that 
none of them had either money or in- 
tluence to help them along, that they 
made their way by hard work, by loyal- 
ty to their employers, and by using their 


brains. It is an inspiring story. 

Cor. BrapENBAUGH, of the Ninth and 
Arch street museum, Phil: adelphia, gives 
his experience with “Curiosities as 
Drawing (¢ Cards” in the Billboard (Cin- 
cinnati). He tells of the advertising 
value of the many different kinds of 
freaks, and mentions the salary they 
have received. The story is quite inter- 


esting and very laughable at times. 


FLOERSHEIMER, 


Roman & HAHN, man- 
ufacturers of the F. & R. Waist, 73 
and 75 Wooster street, New York, have 


published “Our New Spring Catalogue” 
with the object to demonstrate their ex- 


clusive styles. The catalogue is_ well 
appointed and well illustrated, giving 
full description and prices. It would 
have been greatly improved by the ad- 


dition of a substantial cover. 


In an action brought against the mag- 
istrates of Glasgow, Scotland, for refus- 
ing to license the gable of a house for 


billposting purposes, the court over- 
ruled the magistrates, granted the li- 
cense and handed down a decision to 


the effect that a man who happened to 
own a blank gable was entitled to let it 
and that the business of an advertising 
agent was a lawful one and of great 
use to the public. 


. 


A MEETING of great interest and im- 
portance to every one in Springfield 
will be held, under the auspices of the 
Board of Trade, in the Council Cham- 
ber, on Friday evening, May 24, in the 
interest of the coming observance of the 
Springfield Centennial Celebration, to 
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be held in this city in August. By spe- 
cial invitation, Francis M. Hagan will 
give an address, and an interesting dis- 
cussion is expected to follow.—Spring- 
field (O.) Republic. 

Panton & Wuite’s (Duluth, Minn.) 
Spring and Summer Catalogue is a 
creditable specimen of its kind. It is 


will printed and illustrated throughout, 
and gives plenty of description and 
prices; also instructions on mail shop- 
ping and practical advice and sugges- 
tions concerning filling orders. h 
catalogue contains a large, distinctly “ar- 
ranged order blank. The book is 6x9 
inches in size, and has a pliable cover 





in purple, green and blue. 
E. L. Ecoir, eyesight specialist, 807 
and 809 North ‘Third street, Harris- 


burg, Pa., advertises his optical offices 
by a personal letter to former and pros- 


pective clients, calling attention to the 
fact that his offices have just been re- 
modeled and fitted up with the latest 


optical appliances. He extends the re- 
cipient an invitation to call and inspect 
the place, of which the Harrisburg local 
papers assert that it is the handsomest 
optical parlor in the State. The letter is 
typewritten and makes an excellent im- 
pression. 


THE young men of South River, N. 
J., have novel ideas of advertising. A 
number of them, who are arranging an 
amateur minstrel performance, captured 
a farmer's cow yesterday and iurned 
the animal into a living billboard. A 
three-sheet lithograph was first pasted 
on her starboard side, and the port side 
was then covered with small handbills. 
Tust as the embryo posters were at- 
tempting to press the cow’s tail into 
advertising service, her owner appeared. 
After waving a pitchfork in a threaten- 








ing manner, he was appeased with a 
billboard pass.— New York Morning 
7 graph, 

Tue Banning Advertising Company 


of Chicago, 
of handling 


Zll., which makes a specialty 

advertisements otf food 
products, is sending out a brochure en- 
titled “Advertising Food Products for 
Profit.” It cor.sists of thirty-two pages 
and cover 7 13-16x10 13-16, printed on 
white enameled paper. The cover is 
of a beautiful pearl gray embossed with 
white letters and the firm’s trade-mark. 
Seven pages of the booklet are used to 
advertise the company, containing four 
attractive halftones of various depart- 
ments of the concern and several inter- 
esting advertisements. The remainder 
of the booklet contains samples of the 
well known food product advertise- 
ments recently seen in the magazines 
and placed by the firm. 





“Tuincs Beautiful” is a booklet pub- 
lished by the Libbey Glass Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, and the booklet itself is 
almost as ,beautiful as the cut glass 
things it illustrates and describes. It 
is 5%x8% inches in size, has 46 pages 
and in writing and mechanical execu- 
tion a gem of its class. The cover is 
dull gray* with ornamental design in 
brown and gold. It was written by 
Ellen C. Gage, of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company’s branch in Chicago. The 
halftone work and printing were exe- 
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cuted by the Binner Press. The book- 
let gives a history of glassmaking in 
the distant ages, illustrates Egyptian, 
Greek, Venetian and Bohemian patterns 
and fully describes the making of Lib- 
bey cut glass. Beautiful halftones show 
the use of the products. One page il- 
lustrates the largest cut glass punch 
bowl ever made. It was made by the 
Libbey Company and presented to Pres- 
ident McKinley. The bowl weighs 75 
pounds. 

soneintiillbin = 

PICTURES. 

It is possible to make a good adver- 
tisement that shall be also a pleasing 
picture. It is a good advertisement 
largely because it is a pleasing picture. 
The notion that any kind of drawing 
and composition may be tolerated in an 
advertisement is as dead as the other 
idea that slovenly, illiterate English is 
a compliment to the public intelligence 
for which the advertiser is handsomely 
rewarded. Take away the lettering from. 
some of the finest advertising pictures, 


frame them and display them at the 
Academy of Design, and you will find 
the critics treating them with respect. 


Does all this beauty nay the advertisers? 
They evidently think so, and they ought 
to know.—National Advertiser. 
ai lines 

Success in advertising depends more 
and more upon the clever idealization 
of the article advertised, and the adap- 
tation of the idea to the intelligent re- 
quirements of the particular constitu- 
ency reached by the advertising medi- 
um. The badly constructed advertise 
ment is frequently as meaningless to 
the average reader as the German stu- 
dent’s translation of the quotation: 
“The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak,” which he picturesquely rendered 
as “The ghost is ready, but the meat 
is poor.””—John Lee Mahin, 

isi weaiglieiiatinnisiiaaans 

CATCH LINE OF WELL KNOWN 

AD ILLUSTRATED. ROBINSON’S 

BATH CABINET. 





“aA TURKISH BATH AT HOME.” 
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Two Sides of It. 


HE advertiser who is not thoroughly informed about 
the true character, influence and circulation of 
every medium he intends to invest money in acts 
in the uncertain dark. Attracted by the light of 

glittering claims, his experiments are apt to prove a waste of 
time and money. 

The wise advertiser avails himself of the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER Directory. He profits by its guidance and 
information, which are the sequence of thirty-three years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with publications. The wise advertiser 
knows and admits that the Directory renders an assistance 
which is the result of a lifetime of honest endeavor to serve 
him. The June edition—second quarter for 1901, second in- 
stallment of a new century, thirty-third year of its own con- 
secutive publication—is mow ready. 

It contains new features and all the population figures 
according to the United States census of 1900. All the class 
papers are revised and every known publication is included 
in its tabulations. 

The circulation ratings of all newspapers and trade pub- 
lications of the United States and Territories and the Do- 
minion of Canada—a grand total of 21,844 publications—are 
radically revised to date, including a supplementary list of 


every publication established since these figures were come 


piled six months ago. $5. Sent carriage paid upon receipt 


of price. 
GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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HALFTONE IMPROVEMENTS. 

Some business men do not properly 
understand the making and use of half- 
tone cuts for advertising purposes. It 
is possible, frequently, to materially im- 
prove photographs sent in for halftones 


by painting and retouching. Tigures 
can be strengthened, backgrounds 
changed to give contrast, obstructions 
removed, signs painted in, effects 
heightened or subdued. Photographs 


that it is necessary to thus alter should 
be something larger than the cut to be 
made from them. Changes made on 
them are thus less apparent when they 
are reduced to the required size. Work 
of this kind is charged extra for the 
time put on it. It is impossible to get 
photographs for many subjects that it 
is designed to illustrate by halftone 
process. Wash drawings are made to 
take the place of the photograph. A 
smooth-finish drawing paper is used, 
and the design is worked up in ‘sepia to 
look as much like a photograph as pos- 
sible. To obliterate all brush marks the 
design is made two or three times as 
large as it is intended to have the fin- 
ished cut. In the reduction all the im- 
perfections are lost.—Mining and Sct- 
entific Press. 


MAGAZINES IN 7 THE 
TIN 


SUMMER 
Our leading magazines ought to be 
exceptionally good pullers for mail or- 
der firms during the summer months. 
Thousands of well-to-do families living 
in large cities, who buy most of the 
necessities of life at home, become to a 
certain extent mail order buyers when 
living in summer resorts. It is a well 
known fact that during the summer 
months, a larger percentage of maga- 
zines go to the small towns and sum- 
mer resorts than usual,- which goes to 
show that the families who buy maga 
zines when at home buy them also 
when spending a few weeks in summer 
resorts. Not only this, but having 
more time, they read the magazines 
more carefully and pay a great deal 
more attention to advertising in such 
publications.—Mail Order Journal. 


NEW rae, 








+o 
IN NEWSPAPER- 
)M. 


Daily paper publishers are beginning 
to note the wisdom of a broad advertis- 
ing policy, and it is likely before long 
that many of those who have had cast 
iron rules antagonistic to the advertising 
idea will themselves follow the good 
lead which has made so many of the 
weekly and monthly publications suc- 
cessful. It naturally stands to reason 
that many papers and magazines can 
be successful without adopting any ad- 
vertising policy, but for the advertiser 
who desires the maximum value for his 


money, the paper or magazine that is 
advertised, either locally or generally, 
justifies first consideration.—A dvertis- 


ing Expe rience. 


—— 

Many advertising talluces result from 
the assumption that the reading public 
is better informed than it really is— 
about the article advertised. Always 


work in points which the public should 
know about, 
—A dvisor, 


if such a thing is possible. 
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HOW SPACE IS MEASURED. 

All newspaper and periodical space is 
based on a price of so much per inch, 
but where the circulation is large the 
rate generally quoted is the price per 
line. Unless otherwise specified, this is 
the price for one agate line space; 1. e., 
one-fourteenth of an inch, without any 
regard to the size of the type which is 
used in the space. For example, in an 
advertisement occupying ten lines of 
space four or five lines might be occu- 


pied with a heavy display type. The 
measure of space above referred to 
means one line across the column. The 


ordinary width of column among news- 
papers is thirteen ems, which is two 
and one-sixth inches.—Pacific Coast 
Adz ertising. — 

IF women were satis sfied with nature’s 
handiwork there would be fewer toilet 
preparations advertised. 


— 2 = 
A MAN may sit on the points of 
needles without feeling them, if they 


are stood on end, side by side, thick 
enough. Catch the idea? There may 
be sO many points in your ad as to ren- 
der it pointless. See the point?—Amer- 
ican Advertiser. 





QUESTION COLUMN. 


Instituted for the purpose of dis- 
seminating information among the 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 

One man is anxious to buy certain 
things, but does not know where. 
His query is printed in this column. 

Manufacturers and others who can 
supply the desired articles should ad- 
dress PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
street, New York, promptly, so that 
buyer and seller may be brought into 
communication. 

No charge to either party for the 
service rendered. 





~ Alw ays use inquiry number when 


answ ering. 


-= —WANT addresses es of firms who supply mate- 
(. rials for the manufacture of rubber stamps. 
1 6 WANT names of firms who manufacture 
Je small articles for mail order trade 
1 “7 —WANTED, addresses of mills mannfac- 
« turing burlaps, cotton duck and cotton 
and linen twines. 





a 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
anded in one week in advance 


W. Al NTS. 


bg ORE than 200, 000 copie s of the morning edi- 
‘ »n of the World are sold in Greater New 
Tones every day. Be 


\ 7 ANTED—Position as manager or editor of 

daily new ‘spaper in town of 20,000 or more. 
Fourteen years’ editorial experienc printer, 
liberally educated, sober. “C. N.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














any two other papers. 











W E want an experience ad subse ription agent 
in every = who knows how to handle 
anvassers, State experience and send references. 

C ‘“HRISTIAN REVIEW, Subscription Department, 
<alamazoo, Mich, 
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puss ASHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 

y covering all auvertisers and agents; 
«very Sitlher needsit. Wetais at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York. 


( RDERS for 5 line aivertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 lllino.s newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 

tion weekly ; other Western weekly | Dad oe 
rate. Catalogue on application. JHICAG 

NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New Sa 


JROFESSOR of English, 28 years old, in good 
standing in Canadian college, wishes to 
spend summer in editorial writing or in book re- 


viewing in high-class city he Has edited 
: mall but se! ‘leet city weekly. Salary not a con- 
sideration. “ JOU RNALIST? » Printers’ Ink. 


‘HE AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHER, monthly 20c., $2 per year, most in- 
structive magazine for the professional or bezin- 
ner, wants you asasubscriber. New subscribers 
receive a 5x6 background, ore a of ae r val 
uvvle premiums, free. AMERICAN PHOTO 
1’UB. CO., 361 Broadway, . New Sask. 


? OUNG man wanted possessing artistic abil- 
ity in drawing strong, forceful sketches, 
suitable advertising illu trations. Must have the 
faculty to grasp "ntbags ideas correctly and be 
able to produce them with pen and ink. State 
age, educaticn, experience if any, and salary 
wanted. Sketches, possibly from actual life, or 
others, must accompany application. Ple: 
dress “ILLUSTRATOR,” care P. O. Box 672, New 
York City. 












———— 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
»ILLPOSTiNG and distributing. FRANK BEN- 
> HAM, Homer, Mich 
os 
MAILING M ACHI NES. 





‘ ET the best, the Matchless, of REV. A. DICK, 
I 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
+o 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
YROOFREADER, G Latin, French, En- 





Keferences. BOX 201, Aibion, I. 
a oe 
ADVERTISING FANS. 

APANESE fans, with your ad neatly printed 
on, for $11 per M ; 5,000for $45. STANDARD 
PRINTING GO.,Leesburg, Ind. 


glish. 








sd «oer ui 
ADVERTISING CUTS. 

] y? you write ads? Send address on your busi- 

ness stationery for invaluable information, 


free. HARPER SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 








a ae 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 


TNC. _ pect pon printed or addre ~~ postal 
i en —, for cash Rt URR 
MANU FACTU RING 0. 4 Park Kow Bldg.,N.Y. 








-- = o> 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES. 

A COSTE AND MAXWELL, 

4 38 Park Kow, New York, telephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers, 








+> 


LETTER BROKERS. 


| ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspape 
4 advertising. wanted and to let. What haves H) 
ou or what kind do you wish to hireof us! 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS'N, 595 Broadway, N. Y. 
“oF, 


HELP WANTED, MALE. 


i men, learn illustrating, advertise- 

ment writing, bookkeeping, stenography 
or journalism by mail. Tuition payabie 60 days 
after securing position paying $13 weekly. Men- 
tion course in which interested. CORRESPOND- 
ENCE INSTITUTE OF Pa, 





AMERICA, Scranton, 





+ 
PRINTEI 7s’ MM. ATERI: iL. 


\ ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
4 Material, new and second hand. 
ype, new only, at foundry prices and dis 
counts. 
uality above price 
rn. a cylinder to: a yo ———- - 
ONNER, FENDLER & C¢ ity 
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PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTERS. 


Four ALEY'S PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTERS 
\ fifth edition ; single copies 75 cents; two 
he best and cheapest estimator that 
any printer can employ. KAMALEY PUBLISH- 
ING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
—___+o+ 
PREMIUMS. 


[ELAS .E goods are trade builders. Thou 

sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost manu- 
Fae turing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines.  700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 
free, 8S. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


for $1. 


a 
NEWSPA PER | ME TALS. 


oe F )R the want of a nail the shoe was lost” 
etc. Don’t lose subscribers and adver- 


tisers for the want of a a Stereotype, Lino- 
type, Monotype, or Elec ype Metal. Don’t 
ran the ris 3latehford’s. E. W. BLATCH- 





FORD & CO., 370 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 
* A Tower of Strength. ied 
————__- «- 


ADDRESSING. 


\ ’E have lists of merchants in all classes of 

trade throughout this country and Can- 
ada, and address circulars, envelopes and all 
manner of advertising literature at the lowest 
prices. if interested write for further particu- 
lars. RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO., 200 
Broadway, New York City. 





FOR AD BUILDERS AND PRINTERS, 


| oa * “ NATHAN says: “ ‘The Practical Color- 

ist’ is a ready reference book that will give 
instantly the information needed, and not to be 
found elsewhere.” Its over 100 display and color 
sages give many valuable suggestions to the ad 
yuilder, You need the book. Write for full in- 
formation to THE OWL PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 











> oe 
TO LET. 
T° LET: White Mountains—Gentleman’s resi- 
dence to let to an approved tenant for the 
season of 1901; most at ractive situation, within 
reach of the Waumbek Golf Links; fully fur- 
nished ; wang bathrooms ; copigus water supply ; 
i ; three sitting rooms ; 11 bedrooms : 
LAS ; st» bling for six horses ; excel- 
For further particulars address 
ROWELL, Irvington on Hudson, 








lent garden. 
owner, GEO. P. 
N. Y., or No. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 





Son, eee 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


[BE STANDAR ti) ENGRAVING CO., 


St., New Yo: 
i LTON aaanenl ING CO. 

Designing and engraving by all modern 
130 Fulton 


61 Ann 


_ thods. Correspondence solicited. 
, New York City. 


YAN HELP YOU suit that man who has but $5 

or $10 to spend and wants his money’s worth. 

Glad to give information. STANDARD ENGRAV- 
ING CO., INC., PHILADELPHIA, 


fhe finest engraving plant in the world. 
Our half-tone ao known everywhere 
GILL > ray MA ING CO., 
40 Fifth Ave., New York. 
— +o — 


PRINTERS, 


\ ’ HEN you need office stationery send sample 

of what you are now using and let me quote 
prices. It will cost you nothing and will probably 
save you many collars. High grade work at low 
grade prices. WILCOX, THE RINTER, Milford, 


New York. 

W active, booklet, 8 pages, 
3x5 inches in size, wire stitched, fine paper, 

any color of ink, 1,00) booklets for $10 ; 5,000 for 

$26. For ew and writin cop; if so de 

sired, we make a_ small additional’ charge, 

PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., N. 


4 he PEWRITER circulars, noteheads, lette r 

heads, billheads, envelopes, pamphle ts, book- 

cire ee at bottom prices Medicine co. 

rited. Send copies of what you want 

and we will quote you prices that will save you 
money. STANDARD P’T’G CO,, Leesburg, Ind, 


as the best. 





E print an att 
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LINOTYPE EQUI PMENT. 
M ETAL Furnaces, Slug Cutters, Bi Tables, 
A Ingot pone ds, Beveled Col ul s. Send 
for cat. F, W 4 M’FG.CO., #2 Fulton St, N. ¥. 








> — 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
K LECTROTYPE or stere cape cuts. When you 
4 want good ones, order from Bright’s “Old 
Reliable,” St. Louis Klectrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


—_—~+or————_ 
STZLREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
( NOLD Process Stereotyping Outfits, $14 up. No 
heating of type. Two easy engraving meth 


ods, with material, $2.50, no etching. Booklet 
amples, for stamp. i. KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., N.Y. 


PAPER. 


LL kinds of paper, all degrees of quality. Ev 
4 ery weight, color and finish. No matter 
what you are going to print, before you select 
the paper write to us and mention what you 


want. We ea a of a assistance to you. We 

have eve in the ver line and the price 

5} right. BASSET &s TPHIN, 45 Beekman St., 
ew Y 


ee 
IMPOSING STONES. 


MPOSING Stones, best quality 
slate imposing stones. 
to order. Write for prices. 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 
| » EST quality teed ir marbie Lela — 
>» two inches t ) cents square f 
with ore THE "GEORGIA MARBLE. FINISH. 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 


Pennsylvania 
Any size stone made 
JOHN H. P. KEAT, 





. 
MISCFLL ANEOUS. 


4 MONEY making secrets ard a year's sub. for 
25c. THE NEW CENTURY, Waterville, Me. 


W ILL exchange space with weeklies and mail- 
order papers. INDE PENDENT, Grant, Mich. 
\ ORPHINE, opium, laudanum, cocaine and 
4 liquor habits pe rmanently and painlessly 
cured at home. No detention from business ; no 
inconvenience . action ee leaves sys- 
tem of patient in natural, healthy condition, 
without desire for drugs. Cure guaranteed for 
$10. Write for particulars. DR. LONG CO., At- 
lanta, Ga. Reference. Capital City National 
Bank, Atlanta. 
+4>- 
NEWSPAPER POSITIONS. 


Peas NEWSPAPER MEN’S 

HANGE searches out compe- 
tent editors, reporters, artists and ad- 
vertising men and recommends them 
to publishers, Over 500 candidates al- 
ready registered. Of these 50 per 
cent are college graduates with Sg - 
tical newspaper experience. oe 
cent are already in Povitions ut 
seeking advancement. No charge to 
publishers. registration free; fair 
commission successful candi- 
dates, 15 CEDAR ‘STREET, Spring- 
field, Mass, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


DVERTISE your business by publishing a 

newspaper of your own on an economical 

plan. Send for full ——— J. HARTLEY, 
15 Vandewater St., New . 


| ALF interest in a medical mail order busi- 

ness is bffered to an experienced mail order 
man with capital. The busine ss is youne and 
shows great possibilities. “ L. care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


N exceptional opportunity fora practical, su' 
stantial printer. Modern plant, cost $22,000 
three years ago. Can be bought cheap on ion: 

time, one-third cash, rent free, $1.000. high-class 
work, monthly, goes with office. New York City 
office. Address “ B.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


COIN CARDS, 


QQ PER 1,000. Less for more; any Pk. 
Deo} THE COIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mic 
“oF 
BOOKS. 
aaa COME, rit ' ERVED! 
TOR $2.50, 

Any one who omen in or has dealings w ith 
newspapers and periodicals has a chance to 
cure now, at half price, a copy of the AMERI 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY FOR 1900, MARCH ISSUE. 
A complete ¢ catalogue of the Contemporaneous 
American Periodical Press and the recognized 
Authority on American Newspaper Statistics ; 
over 1,400 pages; regular price five dollars. A 
limited number of this edition only is left over 

















that can ve had at the above rediced price. All 
of the other editions of 1 were exha wg 
In 


within the months of their respective issues. 

2.50 the book will be sent free of ex- 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
‘New York. 


receipt of $2.5 
press charges 


10 Spruce St., 
940 BLOOMFIELD S' 
940) HOBOKEN, N. J., May 10, ‘1901, 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowetl & Co., 10 Spruce § St., N. Y.: 
DEAR SIRS Thank you for your -tenekns “han in 
sending copy of “ Ready-Made Advertisements.’ 
I- have been much interested in the installments 
of them as they have appeared in the “ Little 
Schoolmaster,” and jumped at the chance of get- 
ting a a of them without mutilating 
= own fi 
ou ae ‘certainly selected a most desirable 
form and size for this little work. 1t is conven- 
iently referred to, and the index I find very com- 
plete. Perhaps the most meritorious part, though, 
is the introduction. Its suggestions as to the 
steps by which good “ ads” are built, the medi- 
ums for giving them publicity, and your hints of 
rinters’ secrets and general ty vographical ef- 
‘ect must prove, I fancy, invaluable alike to re- 
cruit and veteran inthe ranks of advertisers. 
It should run — many cg 
Very truly yo Ww . DURAND 
The book Of sie Re -ady-Made pA? A nts” 
contains 504 advertisements and wil) be gent to 
any address upon receipt of $1. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
Se aa 


NEWSPAPER ADS SECURED. 











I F you are a publisher, anxious to secure more 

advertisements for your paper, this may in- 
terest you. What is to follow is based upon a 
publisher's experience, cou; led witha kno» ledge 
of the advertising and advertising agency busi- 
ness. 

During the past few years the writer has se- 
cured some of the best advertisers in the coun- 
try for a unique and original advertising me- 
dium by a unique and persistent system of per 
sonal letter writing, direct to the advertiser him- 
self and to his advertising agent. 

During that time have gathered and classified 
and card-indexed an immense amount of iafor- 
mation about advertisers and their methods and 
times of placing business, through which agency 
each dces it, and, what is even more important, 
the particular man in each firm and agency who 
has the particular business in charge. 

I am prepared to adapt my plan to your paper 
without interfering with my own journals, and 
undertake a small service for you which will 
show big results. 

Send a copy of your paper, and write me fully 
about its field and work and circulation. 

I will prepare from my dates a list of 100 or 200 
possible customers and a series of special per- 
sonal letters, to be sent one each week to each 
advertiser on the list until an order is secured 

Will typewrite the letters ready for mailing if 
desired, and even attend to that from here if you 
furnish postage. If you are interested, address 

JAMES ROACH, P. O, Box 923, Philadelphia. 

See advertisement of our journals, the Church 
Press Association, in this issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ 


ADVERTISING DESIGNS. 


( pRIGINAL I IDEAS. The best 
department. 
GILL ENG RAVING ce 
Firth Ave., 
-?-o 
SUPPLIES 
yau GE PINS, 3 for 10c a ERS SUPPLY 
CO., Grand Island, 


ike 1S paper is printed with ink age pured 
” 





equipped art 


New York. 








by the W WILSON PRINTING INK CC 
Lte.. 17 Sprue e St, We w York. ieed ‘ial prices 2 
cash buyers. 
—— =e 
ADDRESSES. 


T= N THOUSAND names and addresses of pros- 
ghee: planters in cotton belt of South, for 


$25. B. A. COX, Monroe, Ga. 


50 OO ADDRESSES of Indiana farmers 
DUs men age and up to date. $1.50 per 
thousand postpaid. Cash with order. Address 
NEWS PRINT. NG CO., Birdseye, Indiana. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
5008 IN qonuine Confederate money for only 
85 CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


zIC YCLES and tricycle ws wag’ ns. Factory to buy 
er. Write ROADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N.J. 


. | ‘HE warmest of all PRINTERS’ INK babies is THE 
AD-WRITER, St. Louis. Ten cents brings 
World’s Fair City, 1903. 


ee" the purpose “of inviting Te ero ments 

f Advertising Noveities likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 

+o 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


36 4 CASH cCown, with $350 balance on easy 
OVD tern_s, buys a weekly and job propo- 
sition in Ohio. 

1,600, one half cash, buys a good weekly and 
jo business in Virginia. ‘100 miles from Wash- 
ington. 

A reduction of $4,000 from original price has 
been made by owner of a New Jersey weekly, 

caused by death of manager. A fine opening for 
a practical man with $1,000 or more cash. 

$1,000 cash, with balance $1,000 on easy terms, 
buys a reliable weekly business Ng a fast-grow- 
ing town of 2,000 in New Engla 

9,000 buys a weekly and job prune rty in Indi- 
ana. Pays $3,°00 wrotit a year. 

Properties in Eastern ‘and Western States— 
large and — What do you want! 

Cc. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential 
Broker and Expert in Newspaper Properties, 

30 years’ experien‘e. 





sample copy. 





4. 

FOR SALE. 

T= GUEYDAN NEWS, Gueydan, La., in the 
prosperous rice belt, for sale ; $1,200 cash. 

2: BUYS a Democratic weekly in 

$5,000 county seat town in California. 


Will clear purchase price in two years. “ D.,”’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 











I pal 4Y and Sunday evening newspaper, best 
town in Michigan. Official organ of city. 

Business of $10,000 a year. Bargain for cash. For 

particulars address “SNAP,” Printers’ Ink. 


) AMALEY’S PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTERS 
\ fth edition ; single copies 75 cents; two 
The best and cheapest estimator that 
RAMALI:Y PUBLISH- 


for $1 
any printer can em vd 
ING CO., St. Paul, Minn 


‘OR SALE—Whole or part interest proprieta) 
medicine business. Trade-mark registered. 
Remedy well known in Eastern N. Y. and Mass. 
Great seller. Sure money maker. Reason for 
selling lack of capital to advertise more exten- 

sively. Address P. O. Box 724, Pittsfield, Mass. 


jy Veer issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in PRINTE =? Ink. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Seton PRINTE RS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8%., New York 


INK. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 
MpHE CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 
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‘HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 


in America. 

i lee GOLFER, Boston. 
in America. 

T= GOLFER, 
in America 

Sine + iOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 

in America. 

fle ~ GOLFER, Boston. 
in America. 

M\HE CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky., 
weekly in plain "figures. 

I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 


‘Oldest golf publication 
Boston. Oldest golf publication 
1. Oldest golf publication 
is rated 1,800 


sam- 








i iow reach mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 


AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, Del. 


DVERTISING agents serving their clients 
P honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab. 1881. 


1 INCH $1 Sve 


‘ARM AND HO 
4( Circulation 6,800, 


we ne. 5 times, 2 cents. 
r 50) WORDs for Xe, 10,000 circulation guaran 
» 


uaranteed. 
. Homer, Mich 


DAILY ENTER- 





PRISE, Brockton, Mass, 
t-ed. THE AM. MAGAZINE, Homer, Mich. 
are? e word, rg 00 circulation guaranteed. 
FAR 


taken’f. r less than 2c. M AND 
HOME, Teanse, Mich. 
) EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
\ your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
4 the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, “New Market, N, J. 
P Cireulation 5,000. Sample free. Mailed 
postpaid 1 year, 25c. Ad rate, l0c. line. Close 24th. 
B > eo pay! ving or selling a eo meee “ M 
ND CITY BONDS La Salle St., 
Cc ‘lh ng aD ‘Tao copy ales "one year, $1. 
YRESS- REPUBLIC, Springfield, O. Leased 
wire Associated Press report. Sworn cire’n 
guarant’d by Citizens’ Bank to exceed 8,000 daily. 
TIAN SUN, one of the le: ading weeklies of the 
Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 
tract attention, WKiKS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, I." 








flag =~ are others, but none so practical and 
helpful as THE AD-WRITER, St. Louis. 
World’s Fair City, 19038. 10 cents brings sample 
copy ; $1 a year.,; 
[* you wish to reach the yo trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St.. New York. Es 
tablished in 1881. 


( NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 100 country papers, located mostly in 

New York, New Jersey and > 5 UNION 

PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewate rst..N Y. 


I ELGIAN hare culture is most poe 
time. If interested, free sample BEI } 

HARE NEWS, Chicago, is very intere sting ; 

10,000 ¢ irculation ; greatest hare adv medium. 


HE REVIEW, Brady, Neb. ur-page weekly. 
Only newspaper in eastern pres n County, 

a growing and prosperous farming country. 
Adv. rates reasonable. Send for sample copies, 


7“"< ISHE — and others with premium goods 

ell please send cotnhogte s and 

THE “PATHFINDE R PUB. , Pathfinder 

office, Dist. of Col. (av. 3 "so00n, 10 cents an 
agate line). 


I RISTOL (Fla.) FREE PRESS is a country 

weekly with a cir ion of 300 conies every 
week ; published at Bristol, the county seat of 
Liberty County and in the centerof a very fer- 
tile agricultural district. 


JYASSAIC CO, PRESS. 
ine 8-page weekly suburban papers, i2 to 
15 miles from New York City otal circulation, 
2,600. Classified ads, 5 lines, We. per month. 
Display advertising, $1.50 per inch per month. 
See. office, 266 Main Street, Paterson, New 
ersey 
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igs sae mail order ouyers, try P ENNY MONTH 
; 10c. a line; cire’n 25,000; Youngstown, ©. 


K EY WEST, Florida. Read and advertise in 
X\ the Key West ADVERTISER, the only news 
paper ever published in the most southern point 
in the U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. p res. 
— 9 miles from Havana, Cuba. J.T. Bal gr. 


‘HE Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 
home print new eeepee published in the 

eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers every week. It carries 
eighteen to twenty columns of advertising. For 
rates address THE TELEGRAPH PUB. CO 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


FFIDAVIT—I, E. 














Pp Boyle, publisher of the 
Houston WEEKLY TIMES, being duly sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
issue printed and circulated sine . Mone 1 0 
of the paper, has been 1,408. E. OYL 
lisher. age yp rinse and sworn 4, Awa me, this 
lith day January, 191. 8S. E. Tracy, Notary 
Public in ond for Harris County, Tex. 
R NEW POSSESSIONS ” should 


6 U 
O cluded in the 














be in- 
rritory cove red by your 
advertising. ‘“ Our new pe ople” are craving for 
your goods. Tell them what you have by adver 
tising in our list of over five hundred newspa 
“pk of Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, Central and 
South America. Send for rates. 
OPTIMUS & CO., ~» 194 Broadway, New York. 


Ne FREIE PRESSE, Wilmington, Del. The 
only German newspaper—a daily 21 years in 

existence published in Delaware, and the only 

one between Philadelphia, Reading and Balti- 

more. 

If you want to reacha good German trade, 





place your advertisement in the columns of 
this paper. Results prove the value of the me 
dium. Write for sample copies and advertising 
rates. 





MNHE best adv ‘¢ medium in Dodge County, Minn. 

the greatest agricultural and da 
in the State—is the DopGE CoUNTY RE 
Fst. 1 Through no other source can the we ell- 
to-do constituency of this paper be reached so 
economically as through the REPUBLICAN. All 
home print. The best equipped country printing 
establishment in the State. The REPUBLICAN car- 
ries more ads, at a higher rate, than any paper 
in Dodge County—it re iches the pe ople. For rates 
and samples address B. A. SHAVER, publisher, 
Kasson, } inn. 






~~. 
Bz tNKRUPTCY BL. iNKS. 


YANKRUPTCY by 1 ANKS- Wholesale and re 

> tail. Uniforr .C. forms. Voluntary 
sets, $1.25. LAW RE BOR TER CO., Washington, 
D.C.” Discounts to trade only. 


+12. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


MPPHERE are many so-cailed addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one now in successful 
use among the large publishers throughout the 
country, such as Printers’ Ink, Cosmopolitan 
Magazine Co., Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort: of 
Augusta, Me., and many others. Send for ec ‘ireu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. 








BUSINESS IN NEW YORK. 

\ ‘OULD you like to own and run a paper in 
New York City! There are many local 
publishers whose business ability and knowledge 
of printing fit them for successfully conducting 
a class paper or magazine. I say class paper, for 
few have the capital necessary to buy or build a 
successful general magazine or paper. But there 
are class papers, the work on which is more 
pleasant and more profitable than country jour- 
nalism, and the risks are no greater. am 
ae brief list of such properties, ranging 
In valne from $3,000 to $20,00°. Not the names of 
the papers, of course, for these are not men- 
tioned except to intending buyers who have 
given evidence of good faith and the possession 
of ort required capital to buy. ‘ou would 
like to locate in the city, I should be glad to 
have you write me fully how you are situated 
and what your desires are. | may do you good, 
and it will cost you nothing if you don’t buy. Of 
course such correspondence 1 be as confiden- 
tial as you wish. I open my own mail. EMER- 
BON P, HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York, 





















PRINTERS’ INK. 


ARGENTINE DAILIES. 


\ CTIVE agents wanted to’ solicit ads for two 
3 Buenos Aires dailies of 50,000 circulation 
each. CARLOS ROHL, room 124, Produce Ex- 
change, N. Y. City. 


CARB( ON P. i PER. 


66 V E thought we were using the best carbon, 
and that it must necessarily be dirty, 
sticky and smutty; but find after using Whit- 
field’s that we were mistaken.” Samples of type 
writer or pen-carbon tor stamp, 
The stoneie wor ult writer ribbons, oy mail, 
5c. postpaid. cage CAKBON PAPER 
Ww ORKS, Red Bank N.J 


+o 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
RTHUR FE. SWETT, Omaha Building, Chicago. 
Mail order business only. 
54 EST houses use my ads. Write. H.L. 
WIN, 46 Stanhope 8t., Boston. 


Ww*. WOODHOUSE, JR., Trenton, N. J., writes 
advertising that inspires confidence. 








GOOD 


rt a dollar’s worth of Peterson’s Pertinent 
Paragraphs. P.O. BOX 77, Buffalo, N. Y. 
10 ADS 25c. Printed. Any retail line. Get 
them, TAYLOR Z. RICHEY, Cannelton,Ind: 
Wen say I write good medical ads. JED 
SCARBORO, 5574 Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
N ELVILLE E. TRUX, Hartford, Conn., writer, 
4 illustrator, printer. Fine booklets specialty. 
YETAILERS, add a mail order department. 
\ GEO. R. CRAW, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Stk {ERT car jingles that say something and are 
not forgotten. SHARP,2100 Bainbricge,Phil. 
Hh C. DANI 111 Nassau St.,N. Y. Estab, 
18%. Punge nt illustrations and flavored 
copy. $2 up. 
iCHTY Family 














Remedies advertising is our 
4 work. Samples free. M, P. GOULD CO., 
Sennett Bid., N. Y. 


pose ASHERS 
want col (a 
J. H. SIMPSON, 


D and booklet building is my rte 
lets, $1 per page 
cut to page, $2 per page. 
field place, tine innati. 


ee J ACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 

e Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 
His New York address is 10’ Spruce 


S$ your business running down! hahees it 

needs a tonic to build it up. Describe the 

symptoms to me, and I will supply the tonic. 
EDWIN 8. KARNS, A, 347 E. 42d St , Chi 





will build up your 

YD — and 4 —- ads, 

$1. care Printers’ In 

Book- 

-illustrated booklet, one 
E. G. HINES, 34 Gar- 





cago. 
Oe Rn oor in the May 22d issue, viz., to write 
six 8-inch ads for $2, still holds good. This 
is the best Ney, yet. Getinonit. FRANKLIN 
ADVER AGENCY, 2238 N, 22d St., PI hiladel hia. 
BARGAIN for store ‘storekee] pers. Ten original, 
F mien igo advertisements, to fit 4- 


inch space, for #5cash. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
STAR ADW RITERS, Star Bldg., Washington, D.C, 


I AUNCHIN.. a new business! Whether it wiil 
4 bean ocean liner ora catboat may depend 
on the advertising. Let us start you right. 
SNYDER & JOH IN, Advertising Wnters and 
Agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 
\ 7E offer intelligent service in writing and il- 
Justrating advertisements - effective, weil 
written, nicely displayed ads. Advertisements 
put in type and electrotypes furnished. We do 
all or any ena part of this work. Price rea- 
Sones. GEORGE PVP. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 
, New York. 


DWRITERS and designers shoula use this 
column to ineregse their business. The 

price is only 25 cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. PRINTERS’ INK has over one 
hundred imitators, yet PRINTERS’ INK covers all 
their territory besides its own chosen field. A 
number of the most successful adwriters have 
won fame and fortune through persistent use of 
this cotums. They began small and kept at it. 
, ydo likewise. Address grdess, PRINT- 
, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
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Advertisers 


reach out constantly for 
more business. Attractively printed 


BOOKLETS, 
FOLDERS ana 
CIRCULARS 


are now a very important part of ad- 
vertising. They secure, first, atten- 
tion; then a hearing; may be preser- 
vation, while the ordinary kind re- 
ceives a prompt toss to the waste 
basket. 

Attractive ads are noticed above all 
others in newspapers and magazines. 
Space is expensive, hence striking 
display within a limited space be- 
comes a pertinent proposition. 

We write and print booklets, folders 
and circulars of the highest advertis- 
ing character. We write and put in 
type advertisements for all purposes, 
finish electros therefrom and warrant 
a maximum of display and just the 
right story in a minimum of space. 


1,000 8-page booklets, 342x5 inches, handsomely ap; o nted, 


for $10; 5,000 for $26. Sample free. Call on or write to 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in adv: — ix dollars a hundred. No kk 
number 

<< - Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

al ublishers desiring to gabscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ InK for the benefit of adv, trons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

ta If any person who has not paid for it is re- 

ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 

eubscribed in his name. Every p —— is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
wordstothe line; pearl measure; display 5v cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 





OFFICES: NO, 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, baad Ludgate Hill, F.C. 


~ NEW YORK, JUNE 5, 1901. 








WHAT IS CIRCULATION. 


The circulation of a newspaper 
is correctly stated by adding the 
number of complete copies of each 
separate issue printed during the 
entire year preceding the date of 
the statement and dividing the 
sum by the number of separate 
issues. 

The number of complete copies print- 
ed, folded and prepared for distribution 
is the only number that can be absolute- 
ly known and definitely and truthfully 
stated. What is done with the copies 
has a bearing upon the quality of the 
circulation. No newspaper man prints 
copies without the intention of making 
some use of them. To print a surplus 
for the mere purpose of deceiving ad 


vertisers is too expensive. The same 
object may be achieved just as honestly 
by plain iying, which is cheaper. The 


difference between copies printed and 
copies sold is generally no more than 
five per cent, often much less, but some- 
times as much as twenty or even ninety 
per cent. Just what the percentage is, 
when it can be known and stated, is in- 
formation of much value to the adver- 
tiser who desires to form an opinion of 
the worth to him of a specified circula- 
tion. 
_ leila eniis 

THe American Railway Adver- 
tising Company has been incor- 
porated in Illinois to promote 
freight car advertising. Conces- 
sions have been obtained from 
any railroads, and signs six feet 
high and ten feet wide, made of 
heavy, unbleached rubber surfaced 
drill will be attached to the sides 
of the cars. The officers of the 
company express great hopes for 
the future, and say the novelty 
and peculiar circulation of the 
cars will pay advertisers. 


THE best paper for the result to 
be achieved is always the cheapest 
—whatever its rates. 


MANY persons have wondered 
at the presence of a small sticker 
on the flaps of letters coming from 
the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pa., adver- 
tising Profitable Advertising of 
Boston, Mass. It is merely a 
courtesy extended to Profitable 
Advertising by the advertising 
department of the schools, and, 
it is said, will probably be contin- 
ued for a short time only. 


Newspaper and Poster Adver- 
tising, the English advertising 
journal, puts the following as its 
aims: ; 

1. The vitalizing of newspaper adver- 
tising. - 


2. Tne exposure of false circulation 
claims. 
3. The suppression of commission 


sharing between agents and advertisers. 

4. i. he encouragement of direct deal 
ing between advertisers and the best 
journals. 


5. The development of poster art and 
enterprise 


A story is told by Irving Bach- 
eller on himself: Recently he 
went into a big uptown dry goods 
store and was sauntering around 
the book counter. “Can you tell 
me,” he inquired of the girl, 
“what book is having the best 
sale?” “I think yours is, Mr. 
Bacheller,”” she replied. Evident 
ly the girl had grown familiar 
with his picture, so generously 
distributed around the elevated 
platforms in New York. 


Tue Snow-McKay Advertising 
\gency of Boston has just pub 
lished a booklet designated, “The 
Advertising Value of the Local 
Newspaper,” in which it sets forth 
the claims of a number of Nev 
England local newspapers. Thx 
first few lines are as follows: 

The suburbanite seizes local new 
with avidity—families who are known 
to be peaceable and law-abiding will 
frequently skirmish with edged tool 
for the first reading of the weekly pa 
ver. And don’t for a moment believe, 
reader, but what the paper is well 
thumbed after the last member of the 
family has absorbed the local news. But 
that is not all—the paper is filed for 
future reference! Even the cook is in 
terested, and you won't find her using 
the local newspaper to kindle the kit 
chen fire with—she wants to read it also. 
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Say as little as you can in say- 
ing all that it is necessary to say. 


THE announcements of Schlitz 
Beer in the magazines seem well 
calculated to send abroad the im- 
pression that to get pure beer you 
must get Schlitz’s. 


Tue Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Evening Press seems to occupy a 
unique position in the estimation 
of foreign advertisers. A recent 
and not unusual issue of the 


Press (Saturday, May 11) con- 
tained 25% columns, or, in other 
words, 3’ pages of this class of 


advertising, a half page advertise- 
ment a— the largest space occu- 
pied by any one advertiser. This 
cnet is the more remarkable 
considering that the Press ex- 
cludes ‘medical advertising.” Mr. 
>. J. Billson, who represents the 
Press in the foreign field, states 
that it carries over $35,000 worth 
of foreign advertising a year at a 
minimum rate of five cents a line. 
The population of Grand Rapids 
is ninety thousand. 





ONE of Printers’ INK's Eng- 
lish contemporaries aims to show 
how the advertiser is likely to hurt 
himself by employing an agent 
who divides commissions : 

Some readers m ay be disposed to 
how it can possibly e to the detr 
of an advertiser that he should receive 
from an advertising agent a portion of 
the commission which such agent re 
ceives from the newspapers. It works 
out in this way: Advertising agerts, 
big and little. good, bad and _ indiffer 
- unite in asserting that it is impos 

ble tor an advertising agency to be 
pened Av conducted on a lower rate 
»f commission than ten per cent. It 
accordingly follows that when an ad 
vertising agent hold Is out to a prospec 





tive client the allurement that h 

in addition to yer all his clerical, 
checking and other work in connection 
with advertisements for nothing, throw 





him in an actual gift of five per cen 
off the entire amount of the contract 
he has to make up that five per cent 
somewhere. Ile forthwith puts pres 
sure upon the newspaper publisher, and 
quickly locates in this way the squeez 
able variety. But the squeezable pub 
lisher is precisely the sort of man with 
whom an experienced advertiser wants 
to have as little as possible to do. He 
poeeanen, as a rule, a publication that 

the reverse of strong, either in circu 
lation or influence, and the loss to the 
advertiser who goes into his columns is 
often much greater than is represented 
by the five per cent shared commission 
that is concurrently realized. 














‘TROLLEY Rides for Decoration 
Day” was the subject of a double 
page advertisement of the New 
York & Queens County Railway 
Company in the New York Jour- 
nal of Sunday, May 26. It gave 
an interesting description of the 
trolley trips to North Beach, 
Queens, College Point and Far 
Rockaway, and told in alluring 
language of the beauties and at- 
tractions of these four resorts. 

A LoNnpon advertising agent 
thus describes what he will and 
will not do: 

Mr. Benson has no personal interest 
in any publication; he does not prepare 
schemes in competition with other 
agents, nor does he divide his commis- 


sion with his clients. He is, however, 
cpen to act for, or with, high class ad- 
vertisers who may nominate him as 





their agent, and who will 
his entering in some small m t 
the spirit of their business and co-op 
erating with them to make their adver 
tising as remunerative as the sum avail- 
able for the purpose will pe t 
SD 








FRANK A. BUrRRELLE, the clip- 
ping man of New York, relates 
this experience: 

our years ago an old-time subscriber 
of ours called at our office and exam- 
ined our plant, and in the course of 
tion told us how his firm was 

ress clippings, advance reports 
and every church paper published in 
the country, seeking the earliest possi 
ble information that ¢ ch was going 
to build. He said that it took the time 
of one employee 1 gh the clip 
in reports er to books 
and send out printed mat 
ter to these new churches; that because 
of the fact that the printed matter 
ey clearly that it was advertising 

» did not think he was getting the best 
results obtainable. 

The conversation ended in our sug 
gesting that we would take all the re 
ports issued by the different bureaus, 
all building papers and all religious pa 
pers, in addition to o1 enormous 
list of daily and wesiie newspapers; 
and that we would put one clerk in 
charge of that department of our work 
and that we would send for details to 




















every church that we learned of a 
about to build. 

He tried the experiment an de - mw re 
lies S¢ on our service, thereby sav 
ing a very ¢ ss sum. 





In Janus iry we report 309 churches, 
1ary one 608 in March. We 

1 4 detailed information frem = 129 
a in January, 160 in February 





and 202 in March 

Certain of our customers have con 
tracts with us pl sive to their own 
line lo those lines that have not such 
contracts we offer service at $5 per 


nonth for trial. For exclusive service 
in a line we charge $25 per month. 











Mr. 
advertising 


THOMAS BALMER, Western 
manager of the Delin- 
eator, is a genius. He has em- 
barked in the business of adver- 
tising for the purpose of revolu- 
tionizing and simplifying it and 
making it as plain as A B C. Rea- 
lizing to what an extent the 
liciting of advertising patronage 
is botched, Mr. Balmer recently 
inaugurated an experiment which 
was put in practice in Cleveland, 
a place from which the papers rep- 


sO~ 


resented scarcely ever got any 
business, and which they were, 
therefore, justified in thinking 


could not be harmed as a profit- 
producing field even if no paying 
contracts rewarded the effort. The 
papers represented in the experi- 


mental campaign were the Delin- 
eator, Success, McClure’s Maga- 
sine, Pearson's Magazine, Har- 
per’s publications, the Outlook 


Review of Reviews, Interior, Col- 


lier’s Weekly, Youth's Compan- 
ion, Cosmopolitan and Ladies 
Home Journal. Each sent a sep- 


arate representative and each rep- 
resentative prepared himself to 


properly represent each and all of 
the other publications. By com- 
paring customers and studying 
the Cleveland directory a list of 


four hundred possible advertisers 


was constructed, and upon these 
unsuspecting persons, representa- 
tives of the dozen publications 


named above descended. At even- 
ing they met together, had a good 
dinner, and each one told his 
story. His statement was taken 
down by a stenographer, who gave 
every separate man a copy which 
he might read and digest at leis- 
ure. The net result was that these 
men, organized by Mr. Balmer 
and commanded by him in person, 
corralled a larger percentage of 
advertising orders than had ever 
before been gleaned from the bar- 
ren field of Cleveland, and the 
several representatives got so well 
acquainted with each other, and 
were so much delighted to find 
what a, good lot of fellows they 
were, that none of them has since, 
or is ever likely to cease to be 
grateful to Mr. Balmer for con- 
ceiving and carrying out his idea, 
all of which they. saw and a part 
of which each one was. 
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SIEGEL-CooPER CoMPANY’S Book 
World (New York) seems to be 
crowding out Wanamaker’s Book 
News. The Siegels are not afraid 
to tell the name of the publisher, 
which one always fails to discover 
in the Philadelphia publication. 


Mr. THomaAs BALMER, of the 
Delineator, says that the origi- 
nator of prune advertising and the 
one who did the most to popular- 
ize the fruit was Col. T. R. Wea- 
ver, of the Santa Clara Valley, 
California. That was as early as 
1890. 

Mr. KIPLING is being abundant- 
ly advertised by a phrase he once 





used viz.: “But that’s another 
story.” Every writer or talker 
who has forgotten what else or 


more he intended to say, ends his 
matter by concluding, “But that’s 


another story, as Kipling says.” 
It certainly advertises the famous 
Englishman to those yet unac- 


quainted with his name and works. 


THE publishers of Lippincott’s 
Vagasine are making an interest- 
ing bid for subscribers. “Why,” 
they ask, “do you pay full price 
for novels when the Lippincott 
Magazine publishes every month 
a complete novel at twenty-five 
cents which appears later as a 
book, for which you willingly pay 
a dollar or more?” They devote 
a page to advertise a list of the 
novels which have already ap- 
peared in their magazine, and un- 
derneath the title of each a state- 
ment that it was afterward issued 
as a book by—naming the publish- 
at either $1.25 or $1.50. Along- 
side is their price, “Complete at 
twenty-five cents.” 

canal 
BANK ADVERTISING. 


Kenton, O., May 25, 





ON 


Igol. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I want a copy of a book or paper, 
called “Practical Bank Advertising.” 


Can you tell me where to get it? 
ery respectfully, 
RANK B. WILson. 

“Practical Bank Advertising,” a 


bock of advertising ae 


for financial institutions, by A. E. 
Rice, can be obtained from the 
Fremont Publishing Company, 
Fremont, Ohio, for ten dollars.— 


[Epitor Printers’ INK, 
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SIXTH SUGAR BOWL. 
May 29, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I wish to enter the lists for that 
sugar bowl and respectfully sub- 
mit as my champion the paper I 
represent in this  territory—the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder of Bos- 
ton. Now in the twentieth year 
of publication, it has gradually 
forced its way to the pinnacle of 
shoe trade journalism, and, wheth- 
er as a disseminator of trade news 
or an advertising medium for the 
shoe and leather trades, it is sec- 
ond to none in the world to-day. 
The Boot and Shoe Recorder is 
published in the very heart of the 
greatest shoe and leather market 
in the world— Boston, Mass. 
There it has a staff of fifteen men 
to gather the trade news and so- 
licit advertising. Outside of the 
home office there are no fewer 
than fifty paid correspondents in 


Igol. 


the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada, Every one of 
these contributes a weekly letter 


filled with the trade news of im- 
portance from his section. Hence, 
each issue of the Recorder is a 
reflex of the trade doings of the 
entire country—an epitome of 
technical and business informa- 
tion concerning the tanneries, 
leather dealers, shoe manufactur- 
ers, shoe jobbers, retailers, ma- 
chinery, findings, etc., from the 
alpha to the omega of the whole 


business. It is a weekly. 
Its diversified character has 
given to the Boot and Shoe Re- 


corder a diversified circulation—it 
reaches every element in the busi- 
ness. It is not for any class in the 
trade but for the whole trade. It 
is not for any part of the country 
but for the whole country. While 
its individual letters are local its 
general contents are national—not 


a section is left uncovered, not a 
neighborhood of any importance 


left unrepresented. 

From this preamble it will be 
easily understood why the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder is the best 
known, most influential and wid- 
est circulated publication pertain- 
ing to the shoe trade in the coun- 
try. Every one of its competitors 
claims to go to a particular class 
of trade—the retailers, the fore- 
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men, the manufacturers. the job- 
bers, the tanners or the leather 
dealers. The Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder goes to all because it is in- 
tended and produced for all. 

A glance through the 176 pages 
of any issue of the Recorder will 
show that its advertising clientage 
is drawn from the best known 
leather and shoe houses in the 
country—and many of these have 
been with us almost from the first 


issue of the paper, very many 
continuously for over a dozen 
years.. A fact of this kind needs 
no comment. One page in the 


Recorder costs a thousand dollars 
a year. People who did not get 
good returns for this outlay would 
not continue wasting their money 

Within the past two years an 
opportunity was afforded to make 
a good test of circulations, when 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany inserted a single page ad in 
every one of the six shoe trade 
papers. The replies to this ad— 
which was the same in every pub- 
lication—were carefully tabulated, 
and it was found that there were 
more replies from Boot and Shoe 
Recorder readers than from all the 
other five papers combined. 

A word as to the international 
standing of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder. Prior to our war with 
Spain, American manufacturers 
were paying very little general at- 
tention to foreign trade, but with 
the termination of that war Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world 
suddenly seemed to evince an in- 
terest in the United States and its 
manufactures. American = shoe 
manufacturers began to receive 
inquiries from foreign lands con- 
cerning their shoes and _ prices, 
and, to the astonishment of many 
of our advertisers, correspondence 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Japan, India, Australia and 
even South Africa began pouring 
in. They all mentioned having 
seen the ad in the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, and our advertisers 
found that for shoe export busi- 
ness this paper had already a 
“ready-made” circulation. 

The Recorder is recognized by 
the trade abroad much the same 
as the New York Herald is re- 
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cognized abroad—as the most rep- 
resentative paper having the great- 
est influence and prestige. Its 


foreign circulation is large and 
increasing, not only among shoe 
manufacturers but among up-to- 
date shoe retailers throughout 
Europe, who, on account of the 
weight of the Recorder, have to 


pay $7.50 annually for it. 
Here at home the subscription 


price 1s $2.50 per annum—less 
than five cents a copy—but the 
progressive and ambitious shoe 
man would not be without it at 
four times the price. There are 
very many people who take the 


Recorder who say they do not like 
it and do not approve of its trade 
policy, but these very people read 
it religiously and never fail to re- 
new their subscriptions promptly. 
Lhe Boot and Shoe Recorder has 
a paid-in-advance circulation, and 
no copies are sent free to any one 
except an advertiser and a few ex- 
changes. Those whose subscrip- 
tions are in arrears are promptly 
cut off after due notification. 

The Boot and Shoe Recorder is 
the only shoe trade journal in the 
world owning and occupying a 
six-story building. At 11-13 Co- 
lumbia street, Boston, it is edited, 
made up, printed, kound and pub- 
lished. The best quality of paper 
is used and the art department is 
second to none in trade-paperdom. 

One word more and I have 
done. Not satisfied with the large 
circulation enjoyed by the Record- 
er, its publisher, at the beginning 
of the present year, inaugurated a 
new plan for increasing the sub- 
scription list—the details of which 
I am not yet at liberty to divulge 


—and up to date the circula- 
tion has been increased by thou- 
sands of new names among the 
shoe retailers of the country. 


When this scheme is ended, in a 
few weeks’ time, it is the intention 
of the publisher to print, State by 
State, the exact number of Re- 
corders going to each city, town 
and village, so that the intending 
advertiser can see at a glance, not 
simply how much circulation he is 
getting, but precisely where it is. 
Very truly, Joun S. Grey, 
New York Manager 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
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MAUL OR TACK HAMMER? 


When a contractor is in a hurry to 
drive a long plank down the side of a 
new sewer he sets two men at it. Each 
with a big maul hits it alternate blows 
as often and as hard as he can. The 
strokes come as evenly as a pendulum 
swings. One man and one maul would 
drive the plank down, but it would take 
longer. The bigger the maul the quick- 
er and easier he will do the work. Two 
men, or a dozen, with tack-hammers 
would not get the plank driven in a 
hundred years. 

There’s a parallel to this in advertis- 
ing. If you’re in a hurry to drive your 
business, use one paper and make the 
advertising maul—the space—as big as 


possible. If you haven’t money enough 
to buy two big mauls, only buy one, 
use only one paper—the best—and make 


the space big enough to be felt. You'll 
de more good with one maul than with 
half a dozen tack-hammers. You'll get 
more benefit from a regular advertise- 


ment of sufficient size, in the best pa- 
per in town, than you will from halt a 
dozen smaller ads in a weaker paper. 


If you have only one ad have it right. 
You don’t believe in cutting your store 
in two, do you? You don’t establish a 
branch until you feel sure you are do- 
ing all you can in the main stov:. 3e 
sure you are doing enough in the best 
paper before you think of adding an- 





other.—Fremont (O.) News. 
—— +e 
THE ENGLISH WAY. 
To abate the advertising nuisance— 


advertisements which are in themselves 
obnoxious 6r which are displayed in 
unsuitable places—legislation is not al- 
ways necessary. Such action as that 
recently taken by the Billposters’ As- 
sociation of England is quite as effec- 
tive. A theatrical manager perpetrated 
a sensational and vulgar poster. The 
billposters refused to put it up. Here 


is foundation for the hope that one day 
spirited citizens will decline 
to 
Rolla 
<o 


EXPRESSION 
“RATED 


all 
paint-pot and brush 
beauties of nature. 


to 
disfigure 
(N. D.) 


use 
the 
Star. 
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“BOURGEOIS TYPE,” 
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WINDOW TRIMMING AND 


SHOW CARDS.—IIL.* 
By L. National Crakow 
Cards should be used in their 
respective seasons just the same as 
goods at different times of the 
year would be displayed. It is 
just as important for each class to 
be in its place as for a salesman 
or saleslady to be at his or her 
stock when trying to sell goods. 


The price mark is the silent 
salesman and the window is the 
counter where the goods are ex- 


hibited. The window displays will 
help dispose of the goods in the 
same way as a salesperson would, 
and to do this successfully you 
must put the right kind of cards 


on display as you would put a 
good salesman to sell. 
Section A.—Cardboard. Six-ply 


R. R. is a very good weight for 
cards 11x14 inches. For larger 
cards 10-ply is more suitable, and 
the same should be of white with 
a gold beveled edge, which gives 
a very rich appearance. ‘These 
same cards can be had in round or 
sharp corners, 

Gray makes a very rich appear- 
ance, especially when made in the 
shape of a triangle with a beveled 
mat on it aad a monogram in the 
upper center point of the triangle. 
The best size is 18 inches from 
any of the three given points. 

For the average size window, a 
card 14x22 is very popular. It 
should be of board with body 
enough so as to retain its shape, 
and I would recommend 1o-ply 
for this size, and they generally 
have a gold beveled edge and can 
be had in different sizes. 

If displaying shoes or hats, a 
very small ticket should be used, 
cn every article 1%x2% at the 
largest. In displaying clothing, a 
card 3x5 inches is more suitable. 

Section B.—Of the lettering 
used in New York City Letterine 
Pen style is most popular. If the 
lettering is larger than one inch, 
you should use a brush, as it gives 
a better shaped letter, and when a 
letter is larger it is difficult to 
make with a pen. 

Avoid shading as much as pos- 

*The first article in this series 


appeared in 
Printers’ Ink of May 1. 


wm 


sible, as the main article in price 
tickets is to have them plain and 
at the same time as attractive as 
possible. The inscription should 
always start in the upper left hand 
corner, while the body matter 
should set center. 

Section C.—Margin. Should be 
liberal on all sides so as to let the 
lettering stand out bold, which is 
a big advantage over crowding the 
letters together. 

Section D.—Colors. In using a 
combination of colors in cards, 
the main point is to see that the 
colors blend well togecher, for ex- 
ample: In using red cardboard, 
use white lettering, as it shows 
stronger and looks cleaner. When 
using blue card, let the letter be of 
a block shape, as it gives a full 
appearance to your window. 

The card that will be a big suc- 
cess for the yachting season has 
a ship on it. It has a mat, and a 
space cut in the mat at the upper 
end, leaving a place for the ship 
and water scene to be placed in 
the mat, gives it the appearance of 
a frame. This card is being sold 
in New York City at a very rea- 
sonable price. 

Of course you understand, Mr. 
Retailer, that the larger the quan- 
tity of cards you use the cheaper 
they can be purchased. Now, 
while I advise you to place show 
cards in your window, I do not 
mean for you to fill it with that 
and nothing else. For one sub- 
ject card like the ship mentioned 
is sufficient, providing you place 
price marks in your window. 

A card of this character made 
by a competent card writer will 
greatly add to the display. Have 
you ever noticed a merchant's 
window which is full of cards hav- 
ing ‘been made with a_ rubber 
stamp? It takes away the rich- 
ness and neatness of the show. It 
would be better to place one card 
which is attractive in your window 
than ten which would deteriorate 
the quality of the goods displayed. 

The cost of cards is such a 
minor affair in the general run of 
business, that it is worth while 
having a ticket writer who makes 
it his business to originate bright 
cards. It is possible you may find 
some man in your own city. The 
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progressive merchant has found 
out that he owes a great deal of 
success to his show window and 
to the novel ideas and neatness of 
his show cards. 

You need go no further to pon- 
der than Printers’ INK, as it 1s 
teeming full of bright sayings for 
show cards and can inform the 
aiaes just what houses he may 
get in touch with if he wants any 
particular class if work. 

I also advise the use of show 


figures, but let them be always 
fresh and new. It costs so little 
to have them retouched at the 


opening of the season and itmakes 
a world of difference in the dis- 
play of your wares. 

Some of the largest and most 
successful firms in New York City 
where they have five or six win- 
dows, make it a point to dress one 
window every day. Of course, 
this is not absolutely necessary in 
a store with only one or two win- 
dows, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to retrim your windows once 
a week. 


The oftener you can change 
your window and show new 
goods, the better it is. By chang- 


_ing your window often you avoid 
soiling goods which are apt to be- 
come shopworn from sun and 
dust. You should impress the 
public that you are continuously 
getting new stock in and that you 
must be doing business, otherwise 
you could not afford to keep buy- 
ing new goods, and that your 
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Then and 
only then is your show window 
and your show cards a success. 

In my next article I will go into 
detail with cuts of cards that are 
being used by the most prominent 
firms during the spring season. 


styles are up-to-date. 


- +o 
ORIGIN OF THE FOLLOW UP 
SYSTEM 
I know a very successful merchant, 


living in a country town, who did very 
little newspaper advertising, but who 
built up a trade extending for many 
miles around that was as loyal to him 
as the congregation of a minister. Twice 
every year he sent out letters, written 
in long hand, inviting farmers’ wives, 
especially, to call and to examine new 
samples of calico, muslins, etc., which 
he inclosed in the letters. There were 
written by his clerks during spare 
hours. He ran his store the same way 
that the captain runs his.ship. He never 
allowed idleness anywhere, and when a 
clerk was not waiting on customers, he 
or she had pen and ink and paper and 
was writing a letter. Very few of the 
recipients ever guessed that this letter 
was not written by the head of the 
store himself. They were invited to 
call and they were given actual samples 
of goods, which were marked at an ex- 
ceedingly low price. The impression 
made on their minds that they had been 
specially sought out and invited to visit 
so well known and successful a mer- 
chant was very gratifying to them and 
established a cordial relation toward 
him and his store.—Z xchange. 


+e 


IN TRADE PAPERS. 


Even though a house has traveling 
men out, its advertising in trade papers 
should not be money thrown away, and 
even though few mail orders. result 
from the trade paper advertisements it 
does not necessarily follow that the ad- 
vertising has been worthless. One can 
seldom fathom the real value of adver- 
tising—to an absolute surety.—Advisor. 
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Then you have to 
chop things—meat, vege- 
tables, fruit,etc—and need 


It saves time, lightens labor—you need it.- 


Sargent’s 
Food Chopper 
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LONDON LETTER. 





Lonpon, Eng., April 15, 1901. 

The American visitor to En- 
gland feels very much at home 
with the familiar signs of Quaker 
Oats, Pears’ Soap and Beecham’s 
Pills on every hand, but there is 
one article even more extensively 
advertised than these, which is 
strange to his eyes and which fills 
him with the spirit of inquiry. 


Flashing in scintillating rays 
from an enormous electric sign 
across Trafalgar Square and at 


almost every point of vantage in 
the English metropolis, on every 
billposting station throughout the 
country; on street car, on omnibus 
and on train; in newspaper, peri- 
odical and magazine; in store win- 
dcws and at saloon bars; in every 
nook and corner where an adver- 
tisement is likely to be found is 
seen the word “Bovril.” 

Every Britisher knows Bovril. 
Perhaps all that he can tell you 
about it is that it is beef tea; if he 
is better posted he will explain 
that it is beef tea to which has 
been added the nutritive properties 
of beef, the albumen and fibrine. 
He may be able to inform you that 

“Bovril” means “ox-strength” or 
bull and vril—strength. The last 
word is found in Lord Lytton’s 
“Coming Race,’ where it is ap- 
plied to a new mystic force. 

Every grocery and drug store 
sells Bovril in bottles; every rest- 
aurant, saloon and lunch counter 
sells it by the cup with a few 
crackers. It is a favorite eleven 
o'clock lunch; it is used as a night- 
cap; people drink it when they are 
in too great a hurry to take their 
regular meals. Doctors prescribe 
it in convalescence; it is taken as 
a preventative of colds and influ- 
enza. The annual report of the 
Bovril Company has just been 
published; the net profits for the 
year were $900,000. One would 
think the whole country was drink- 
ing Bovril. 

Bovril is probably the most ef- 
fectively advertised article in 
Great Britain. It has been exten- 
sively supplied to the troops in 
the South African campaign, and 
the many references to Bovril in 
the reports of the medical officers 
and in the letters of the soldiers 
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to the English papers have been 
cleverly utilized in the newspaper 
advertisements of the past year. 
Baden Powell and Rudyard Kip- 
ling have paid tribute to Bovril 
in their books, and of course these 
references have been taken ad- 
vantage of. During the exciting 
time of last spring, a uniformed 
Bovril Bicycle corps was organized 
and the latest news from the war 
was sent in this way to all the 
outlying suburbs of London. The 
news of the relief of Ladysmith 
and Mafeking was immediately 
telegraphed to hundreds of boys’ 
schools throughout the country, 
those historical events being thus 
associated in the minds of the ris- 
ing generation with Bovril. 

Over $2,000 have just been dis- 
tributed as prizes for the best col- 
lection of Bovril advertisements 
published in November. Five 
thousand people entered the com- 
petition, the winner of the first 
prize of $250 being a clergyman, 
who collected 1,365 distinct and 
separate advertisements. 

A _ large size engraving of one 
of the most interesting scenes of 
the war, “The Relief of Lady- 
smith,’ reproduced from a paint- 
ing by one of the leading English 
artists, is now being given with a 
fixed number of coupons, one of 
which is given with every bottle 
of Bovril. This scheme promises 
to be one of the most successful 
that this firm have carried out. 

The large editions of the Lon- 
don dailies giving an account of 
the death of the Queen were well 
represented by Bovril ads, those 
in the Times, Telegraph and other 
papers occupying a full page. 

In such papers as take cuts the 
Bovril ads are well illustrated, 
one of the most popular being the 
well known “Alas! my poor bro- 
ther,” in which an ox is tearfully 
contemplating his brother bottled 
up in a bottle of Bovril. Another 
clever idea was the suggestion, 
“How Roberts spells Bovril,” in 
which the general’s route to 
Bloemfontein traced the word 
Bovril on the map. 

The advertising of Bovril is in 
the hands of Mr. S. H. Benson, 
advertisers’ agent, who numbers 
several of the leading and most 
successful English advertisers as 
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his clients, and who has just been 
given charge of the English adver- 
tising campaign of Ivory Soap. 
English retail advertisers may 
be slow, but the large general ad- 
vertisers, especially when backed 
with the ability of such men as 


Mr. Benson, are as fertile in re- 
source, ingenious in conception 
and clever in execution as their 


American rivals, and of this fact 
there is no better illustration and 
no completer proof than is offered 
in the story of Bovril. 

Wma. Hy. BEABLE. 


oe 
CORRECT ENOUGH. 

The man who is wise in his day and 
generation regards his advertising ap 
propriation as he would sown seed. The 
more attention he gives it, the better 
the harvest. And in neither case do 
results come immediately. Time is the 
harvester, and the frosts of inattention 
have killed many a publicity crop.—C. 
A. Bates. 

oe 
Ir is easy to pull replies by advertis- 
ing in well-known mail order mediums, 
but how to handle the replies is the rub. 

Boyce’s Hustler. 
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BE NOT 
Business 
deal by knowing too much. There are 
some business men who get into the 
habit of knowing so nearly all that can 
be known that there is no room in their 
organization for a helpful idea, even if 


OVERWISE. 


men sometimes miss a great 


in a moment of relief from the ce: 

tainty of complete information they 
should come upon that which was new 
to them. The wise man knows how to 
accept a new thing—knows how to pro 
fit by a suggestion—knows how to take 
2 plan originated by another improve 
it and use it for his own benefit. It is 
the same in buying, in managing a 
store, in advertising. There are many 
things the business man doesn’t know 

and which he needs to know. It takes 
judgment to weed out the desirable 
from the undesirable, and some _busi- 
ness men, lacking the mental qualifica- 
tion for discerning, pass up the whole 
proposition with a mental wave of the 
hand which say “net for me.’”’—Ad- 
vertising World. 

—_ 
SIAMESE TWINS. 

The fact is now recognized in the 
New York Press Club that the editorial 
and business ends of a publication are 
the Siamese twins of journalism. In 
the carly days of this institution there 


ends in ques 
zative elements. 


was a vague idea that the 
tion were opposite or neg 
Press Club Doings. 








UPHILL 


You ride fifty miles 
but pedal only thirty 
five when your wheel is 
equipped with the 


Morrow 


Coaster 
Brake 


It can be ddjusted to any wheel 
Jfiny bicycle dealer can get it 


for you. 


it is the only real 


coaster brake made. 


‘We bare a book £ 





ought toses, Write forit. 


ECLIPSE MANUFACTURING CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


A DAINTY EPFECT, 
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THROUGH THE MAILS, 





PHYSICAL CULTURE BY MAIL. 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF HOW H., R. 
ROEDER, OF THE FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, ADVERTISES 
AND TEACHES 


HIS ART, 


The Fifth Avenue School of Physi- 
c:l Culture, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has so constantly grown in evi- 
dence in the advertising pages of many 
magazines during the past year, that 
Printers’ INkK’s editor's instinct for an 
advertising story led him to send his 
reporter to the school for a recent call. 


Mr. H. R. Roeder, the director, holds 
striking convictions on the subject of 
bodily education, and advanced views 


on the advertising of a school of this 
character. In oe the subject, 


“Standard 
Chart of 
Physical 


Culture.” 


Hang iton the walk 


by 
pared illustrations 
and instructions 


Mr. Roeder expressed himself in a few 
brilliant epigrams, as follows: 

“T am-.an exponent of what may 
happily be called the personification of 
physical culture, the Austrian army. I 
know of but one other body of men 
like it, and that is its sister-force, the 
German army. As a whole, all of the 
representatives of each are perfect in 
health. By the way, it is a strange fact 
in contrast with this, that the body of 
these two nations is physically very 
backward. As an illustration of this, 
though I do not get very many foreign 
orders, a large proportion of them come 
from Germany. 

“When I left the Austrian army I 
had risen to the rank of lieutenant. 
But I continued my physical education, 
and took a number of additional courses 
both in Europe and America, one from 
that most eminent and prominent of 





athletes. Rolandow, and also the Swobo- 
da system. 
“ashe result is this,” and with par- 
donable pride Mr. Roeder expanded 
his chest, until it assumed the propor- 
tions of a pouter pigeon. ‘“‘More than 
eight inches of expansion, and feel 
of this,” proffering his biceps, a mass 
of corded iron muscles. 
‘And your own development naturally 
encouraged you to start in? 


‘By no means,” laughingly rejoin- 
ed he, “was that the only cause. 
differed essentially on many points and 


radically on at least one from other in- 
structors. I think they are all wrong, 
and transcend the functions of physical 


culture when they undertake to advise 
you as to diet, or giving you medical 
advice of any kind. My idea is that 
the whole province is covered by the 
oo of the muscles. That is 

. If good results follow, that is all 
right too, but no physical instructor 
dare properly to claim this. It is be- 
cause of the simplicity of my method, 


even in comparison with the best of the 





rest, that | have been enabled to build 
up such an enormous clientele by mail. 
It is this simplicity which allows me 
to make my prices so moderate, a 
direct appeal to common sense, which 
can readily be understood by all. Now 
we are at the point which urged me 
to inaugurate instruction by mail. 

started with the knowledge that I 
could give my devices and my instruc- 
tions for a very low price. This being 
so, 1 quickly recognized that I could 
never make a great pecuniary success 
of my system, unless I obtained a far 
greater number of pupils than those 
whom I could personaily teach. En- 
couraged by the fact that teaching it 
by mail was so practical, I made the 


attempt, and the result more than justi- 
fied me.”’ eae 
“And your advertising?” 


“T began with a one and one-half inch 
advertisement in the following list: 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Mun- 
sey’s, Success, Christian Herald, 
Youth's Companion and Woman’s Home 
Companion. These may not be all, but 
they are the principal ones 

“With what results?’ 

“Satisfactory on the whole. But I 
soon dropped the Delineator, Youth's 
Companion and Christian Herald, and 
also McClure’s, which I had taken up 
afterwards. In place of these I substi- 
tuted the Philadelphia Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Literary Digest, Pearson’s, 
Review of Reviews, Collier's, Harper's 
Weekly, Judge, Puck, Leslie’s, Physical 
Culture and probably a few more I 
can’t think of at present.” 

“Excellent. Can you give 
for of course you keyed?” 

“1 surely did, using the alphabet. I 
tell vou what I'll do, I'll send you a 
tabulated list on returns. Meanwhile 
can tell you a few deductions.” 
“Which are your best mediums?” 
“The Saturday Evening Post and 


me returns, 
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Success. It’s queer that the Youth’s 
Companion did not pay, and the Ladies’ 
tlome Journal does, in view of the fact 
that most of the returns from the latter 
are from men. 

“You changed your space?” 


“Twice. First I changed the head- 
ing and reduced to an inch, and now 
am using a quarter-page. 

our : 59 

What is your space theory? 


“The simple one that the larger, the 
more impressive. Naturally the timid 
beginner takes smaller space. 

“What do you think of other medi- 
ums?” 

“Few would answer my purposes. The 
minds of the readers of dailies, pro- 
grammes, trade journals and most other 
publications except selected ones are 
not keyed for my advantage. Besides 
their readers are far too general, prices 
considered.” 

“Don’t 
would be 

“They 


you believe reading-notices 
effective?” 

would be if they came from a 

third person. In that case they would 

be like a testimonial. Otherwise I do 

not think them worth, the price.” 

“You follow up very closely?” 

“Yes, I only circularize to those from 
whom I get an answer.” 

“And the answers come from?” 
“About equally from all parts of the 

but mostly from the cities. A 
few from abroad, Mexico, England, 
Danish West Indies, China, Germany.’ 

“About what proportion order?” 

“Nearly twenty per cent. That is on 
my distinct promise to refund if they 
are not satisfied.” 

“Dont you follow up after 

“T have not yet instituted 
but I am devising one. My objection 
thus far thas been that it is too ex- 
pensive, when you consider what I have 
to offer. send a second letter, how- 
ever, to the 90 per cent whom my first 
letter does not catch, and , that yields 
me ten per cent of replies. 

“What is the proportion of men to 
women among your customers? 

“I’m glad you asked me that, for it 
gives me an opportunity to say a word 
upon which my feelings are strong. 
Only about two per cent of my cus- 
tomers are women, but I wish I 
knew of a way to discard women 
alte gether.” 

“Why is that, Mr. Roeder?” 

“Because they cause me more trouble 


land, 


that?” 
a system, 


than ten times the number of men, 
Simple as my system is, they don’t seem 
to grasp it. The men always do. They 
write letters upon letters, and desire 
explanations upon exglanations. The 
fact is, women like to patronize a ‘fake’; 
if I had a drug which they might rub 


on their skins, 
them in shoals.’ 

“In your opinion, what has caused 
the wonderful development in physical 
education of late years?” 

“T think it must be recognition of the 
fact that no man can do the best there 
is in him todo, if he has not a sound 
body. Intellectual achievement requires 
physical well-being. By the way, among 
these-—all received within the past sixty 
days—I’m sure you'll find that the most 


I suppose I’d hear from 
’ 








are from professional men. 
Mr. Roeder referred to a pile of no 
less 


than three hundred letters, ‘“‘all 
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voluntary and unsolicited testimonials,” 
said he. 

Picking from them at random, it was 
found that this was so; they are mostly 
from professional men, largely minis- 
ters. 

. advertising outlay? 
replied Mr. =. modestly, 
no specified amount to spend. 
coming month, for instance, it 
is $600. That is a fair representative 
monthly figure.” 

Herewith is the tabulated list which 
Mr. Roeder’s books show for the past 
seven months: 


Delineator, 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February : ° 5 
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September 
October .... 
November 
December 
January 
lebruary 
March .... 
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Christian Herald. 
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December e § 
January = 
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Youth's Companion, 
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Women's Home Companion 
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October . 
November 
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January .... 
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November 
December 
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5 Saturday Evening Post 
November 
December 
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January ....... $+oebeuawboee 33 
PORE ccccccccccescessees 333 
BE. onccncccccccsvevcsess 160 906 
Literary Digest. 
eS rr ee ears 103 
PE 5.060 80:9 064 d-000 ene 16 
ee MTEC re ee 4 
PORTURTY oc ccccccccccccscces 4 
Se ee ee 17 129 
Pearson's. 
ID 6: 56:5:655045:0464660% 20 
OC 6.50. 6:0:5'0:090:0:66:0:0 098 18 
JOEY ca scvccusceeceeecene 10 
EOC eee 16 
BE aeissuedetanssaseeene 17 81 
Review of Reviews. 
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BE. adbncnevanvesssavenhe 26 73 
Collier’s Weekly. 

EE ee rer 26 
DEED. 600000 09ss0n0 00009 18 
ee ae ere 7 
FORO occcccccvcecccsvens 21 
Ree 23 76 
Harper's Weekly. 
ES «55 :6:0:0054:5 5. 00 S9 2 66 2 
EE cas cwwow rare s wares 17 40 
Judge. 

PM cicgeceeaeaen tes suse 16 
DE A pce ccacuahheerewkues 12 28 
Puck. 

DE cick oceueeeeewnsiue 18 
March 44 
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March 7 
March 127 
March 21 
CE dsc cawsan een nnnnass 132 
MIOVOMENSE oc cccccccccccescvcR SP 
coc kee been cce eee 94 
rr rere 379 
POMSUBTY 2 cccccccccccccveses 98 
DEN Cavcadsnaceteetoueeen 178 1118 
ME “Seed erudmendssehnees 4902 
J. W. Scuwartz. 
~~ _ 
THE LOGIC OF ADWRITING. 


An ad is very much like a loaf of 
bread or a batch of biscuits. It is good 
or bad according as it lacks leaven. 
Anybody can supply the flour, the wat- 
er, the lard and the other ingredients, 
and anybody can get the rough materi- 
als for an ad, but it will lack that one 
last touch, just as the bread lacks lea- 
ven.—St. Louis Grocer. 

IN ADVERTISING, TOO. 

Being hateful is often useful. Many 
a man nas failed in love, politics and 
business because there was no one to 
abuse him at the right time.—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 

Poor salesmen can thwart the best 
advertising. 


VIGNETTING. 

Vignetting means the cutting away 
and softening the edges of a halftone. 
Material improvement and beautiful ef- 
ects are possible from vignetting on 
many subjects. The work is done by 
hand with a tool after the cut is other- 
wise finished. The time required in do- 
ing it is an added expense to the other- 
wise price of a square finished cut. A 
sharp vignette is where all background 
is cut away. This is used on portraits 
and machinery to make the subjects 
stand out in high relief. Soft vignettes 
are where portions of the background 
are left on and the edges softened off. 
Vignettes are more difficult to print with 
good effect than square finished half- 
tones, and should only be _ ordered 
where they will have careful attention 
in printing.—Mining and _ Scientific 
Press, San Francisco (Cal.). 

- +2 
WHERE FOUND. 

The ‘‘man who does not advertise” is 
becoming rarer every day. No one ever 
appears to succeed in finding him except 
the specialist who goes into a locality 
with a “‘write-up”’ scheme. 
tee 
MANY a man gets the living he thinks 








the world owes him by advertising for it. 
> 


WANT AD ILLUSTRATED. 





“YOUNG MAN OF EXPERIENCE, 
HABITS AND QUIET MANNERS, DESIRES 
A POSITION IN THE ADVERTISING DE- 
PARTMENT oF A LARGE CLOTHING 
ILOVSE. PRESENT EMPLOYER RETIRING 
FROM BUSINESS,” 


STEADY 











D AMERICAN 
ME THODS. 

The London (Eng.) E-press, 
in its issue of May 11, had an in- 
teresting article, as follows: 

One of the most interesting of 
recent visitors from America is 
Mr. Charles H. Fuller, the head 
of the great ‘advertising agency 
which bears his name, the head- 
quarters of which are in Chicago. 

Mr. Fuller, whose London offic- 
es are in Temple Chambers, is, as 
the Irish say, a fine man to look 
at. Over six feet in height, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, with 
abundant iron-gray hair, the char- 
acteristic goatee and clear gray 
eyes, Mr. Fuller is the very type 
of the Western American gentle- 
man, and, like all cultured Ameri- 
cans, has very little of the West- 
ern accent in his speech. 

An interview which a represen- 
tative of the Express had with 
Mr. Fuller elicited the fact that 
his mission to England is to try 
the effect of advertising in Eng- 





lish newspapers on American 
methods. 

Mr. Fuller believes that these 
methods will realize far quicker 


results than those at present em- 
ployed on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Of course, he is not absolute- 
ly confident. 


“You, with your own methods,” 
he said, “have been successful, 
and one cannot criticise success, 


but we are going to give a trial 
to our methods, and if they suc- 
ceed better than yours we shall 
have scored a point. If they do 
not, we shall abandon them and 
adopt yours. We are not so pig- 
headed as to stick to our plan if it 
does not answer. 


“It is hard for me to under- 
stand,” said Mr. Fuller, “why 
vour great storekeepers do not 


follow the practice of our traders 
1 America. Here is a copy of the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. It con- 
of seventy-two pages, fully 
illustrated, and divided into news, 
magazine, sporting, advertising 
and other sections. 

“You will notice 


sists 


that the adver 


tisements in the news sections are 
placed next to news matter, but 
are never jumbled up with it. You 
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will notice, too, that there are five 
or six full page advertisements, 
and in one case an advertisement 
occupying two pages. What paper 
in London has anything like this 
to show? 

It was pointed out to Mr. Fuller 
that in London the leading firms 
would neither advertise themselves 
in this wholesale fashion nor 
would the principal newspaper 
accept such advertisements. To 
which Mr. Fuller replied with a 
characteristic “Why not?” 

Mr. Fuller believes that by pa- 
tient and persistent 2ndeavor, by 
accepting small concessions when 
he cannot get great ones, and by 
gradually accustoming both the 
public and the newspapers to 
American advertising methods, he 
will accomplish a revolution in our 
modes of doing business. 


For example, he ap eer og hy 
there is an enormous trade to be 
done between London ao "i 


provinces by means of the parcels 
post and cheap railway transport. 
The “mail order” business in 
America is of enormous magni- 
tude, and, practically, is entirely 
sustained by advertising. The 
weekly papers and monthly maga- 
zines are the principal mediums. 
One house. alone was mentioned 
as dispatching an average of 4,000 
parcels of a single article—dress 
silks—in one day. 

“Your parcels post,” said Mr. 
Fuller, “is far ahead of anything 
we have of the kind in America, 
and if your traders would only 
make use of it by advertising their 
goods far and wide they would 
find it an enormous advantage. 

“We in America,” he continued, 
“when we want anything, are ac- 
customed to look for it in the 
newspapers. Every page of a 
newspaper is, in fact, somebody's 
branch shop window, and we nat- 
urally look there for a description, 
or a picture of the thing we want.” 

The interviewer suggested that 
in England an article, especially 
an article of dress, was depreciat- 
ed in value even by being exhibit 
ed in a shop window; while if it 
were published broadcast as an ad 
vertisement no would ever 
dream of buying it. Mr. Fuller 
smiled when he was told that the 


one 
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place where she gets her bonnets 
is one of the Englishwoman’s most 
jealously guarded secrets, and that 
the ultra-fashionable modistes do 
not even have a name-plate on 
their doors. 

“That's just the point,” he said; 
“that’s just the difference between 
England and America.” 

Upon the question of the con- 
servatism of English daily papers 
with regard to illustrated adver- 
tisements, Mr, Fuller said that as 
soon as the great shopkeepers 
came to understand how much 
they could benefit themselves by 
adopting the American style of 
advertising the newspapers would 
come into line. “The Daily Mail 
and the Express,’ he said, “are 
already leading the way. 

“My experiments in the daily 
papers here with American ‘copy’ 
and blocks,” Mr. Fuller observed, 
“has been very satisfactory, nota- 
bly in the ‘Postum Cereal’ and 
‘Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets’ ad- 
vertising. I find the English read- 
er quickly responsive to our meth 
ods of stating our case, as it were. 


“England,” he said in conclu 
sion, “has her old established 
ideas, methods and_ principles. 
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They have been a great success in 
the past, and you are unwilling to 
alter them. We in America are 
more mobile. We search round 
the world for the best ideas, and 
if we find any better than our own 
we immediately adopt them. 

“That is just the difference be- 
tween the two countries. We do 
not say our methods are better 
than yours. We have no right to 
say any such thing. If they are 
we shall persevere with them. If 
they are not, the most American 
of us will become more English 
than yourselves.” 

—_—, 
REAL PERSEVERANCE. 
peopie know 
in advertising 
advertiser has 
dollars a month 
securing adequate 


what real persever- 
means. When an 
thousands of 
months, without 
perseverance 


lew 


ance 


expended 
for 





looks to him like < sut 
that is when it counts ivisor, 
>> 
A STRONG LINK. 
Advertising is the connecting link 


between the one who has goods to sell 


and the one who has need of the goods. 
If the advertising is good, it makes a 
strong link ldvertising World. 


+7 
LOGIC OF 


THE DISPLAY. 
The easier it is to read an advertise 
ment, the greater its chances of being 
read.—Billboard. 





LIFE IN IT.” 


TREMENDOUS MUSCULAR FORCE, ENDURANCE, ENERGY, ALERTNESS 


AND GRACE OF MOVEMENT 
THE USE OF THIS 


yore ACQUIRED BY 
XERCISER. 


Nothing ever used or conceived like it! Concealed weights and springs, 
plunging and bounding as it is swung, make the exercise “like wrestling with a 


live thing.” 
hearted way. 


You CAN'T use it like other exercisers, in an indifferent, half- 
It brings out all your muscle and mind. 
nificent development, grace and celerity of movement. 
piece of work,’ aluminum, nickel and polished steel 
introductory prices mailed on application. 


THE KALLOS CO., 73 W. EAGLE ST., DEPT. 3. 


Gives robust health, mag- 
The club is ‘‘a beautiful 
Illustrated circular with 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





LOOKS GOOD, 
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THE PROFESSION OF BUSI- 
NES 


The question is often asked con- 
cerning a young man who is start- 
ing out for himself in life, whether 
he is going to begin a business or 
a professional career. The thought 
that business and the so-called 
professions are so far apart in all 
their intents and purposes seems 
to cling with wonderful tenacity. 

Why is not business a profes- 
sion? To the proper and com- 
plete success of a career are there 
any less years of experience and 
hard work required, any less really 
technical training and any less 
study demanded in business than 
in law or medicine or science? 
This question does not apply to 
dabblers, but to the men who are 
known as successful. Freaks and 
fakes are as frequently met with 
in business as in other walks of 
life. The certain degree of scorn 
which the great majority of pro- 
fessionals are given to casting upon 
business men is the scorn born of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. 
Because the business man is pur- 
suing the ways that shall return 
him profits the professional is dis- 
posed to look upon him as a miser, 
a greedy gloater, a man whose life 
work is on a lower level of human 
existence than his own. 

No so-called professional man 
ever advanced into a wilderness 
and opened a country for the sake 
of settlement and a development 
of resources—his object was al- 
ways some scientific research. No 
professional man ever built mills 
and produced new fabrics for the 
sake of establishing a great in- 


dustry. No professional man ever 
exchanged his money with the 


farmer for his grain in order that 
the latter might move his crops. 
The world would be in sad plight 
without the professional man, but 
it would be in yet sadder plight 
without the business man, for it 
is on business and trade that the 
world exists. 

This power and real worth of 
the business end of life is finding 
rapid recognition in the present 
day progressiveness. The country 
and the world are coming to un- 
derstand more completely that the 
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technical education of a business 
man is as imperative to the com- 
plete and highest success of his 
life as is the technical education 
of the lawyer, preacher and doc- 
tor to theirs. Textile schools are 
yearly becoming more prominent 
from the strong work that their’ 
students are accomplishing, and the 
great universities are establishing 
claborate courses in commercial 
education. The latter are provid- 
ing systems of business, commer- 
cial, corporation and international 
law, accounting, banking, credits, 
commerce, treaties, shipping, trans- 
portation, colonial systems, finance 
and many other branches of prac- 
tical learning, together with for- 
cign languages. This means that 
the powers of business are being 
recognized by the great seats of 
Icarning in a different manner than 
at one time—business is becoming 
a recognized profession. And bus- 
iness 1s even a greater profession 
than this indicates, from the fact 
that actual experience is far more 
a requirement for success in busi- 
ness than in the other professions. 
—Business Magazine. 
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IF a man doesn’t use his head in ad- 
vertising he is sure to put his foot in it. 
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I think that if I had a store em- 
ploying only a dozen people, I 
would have a little store library of 
some sort in which would be the 
trade papers covering the stocks I 
carried, and a few good books 
treating in an interesting way of 
commercial subjects closely relat- 
ed to my business. I think that 
at certain specified times I would 
name to these employees some 
perplexing problem of store man- 
agement or policy directly effect- 
ing saies, and invite them to a 
modest but appetizing little dinner 
to be followed by a discussion of 
these problems. This scheme 
properly managed would lead to 
interchange of ideas and a cordial 
interest in the progress of your 
business that could not be secured 
in any other way at a similar cost. 
If this seems to you to be purely 
theoretical and not likely to result 
in anything worth while, it will 
pay you to study more closely the 
methods of some of our most suc- 
cessful merchants and to remem- 
ber that the humblest person in 
your employ is sometimes capable 
of making extremelv valuable sug- 
gestions. 

* * * 

If you are in the dry goods bus- 
iness or in any other line where 
it is customary to give samples to 
possible customers, let me caution 
you to make your rules regarding 
this matter perfectly plain to every 
clerk. It gives a woman a very 
bad impression of a store if she 
leaves her name and address with 
the request for samples of certain 
lines of goods but never gets any 
of the samples or any explanation. 
If samples are asked for on a line 
of goods that you do not sample, 
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it is much better to say so to the 
customer at the time than to take 
her name and address as though 
you were perfectly willing to send 
them and never give the matter 
any further attention. When a 
woman requests samples from half 
a dozen different stores and gets 
them from only four, she is quite 
likely to find what she wants 
among them, and the two stores 
not sending samples are pretty 
sure to lose her trade in that in- 
stance and quite likely to lose it 
altogether. If I were a dry goods 
dealer I would surely sample ev- 
erything that my competitors did; 
and in any case where I felt that I 
could not cut the samples asked 
for, I would refuse as pleasantly 
and politely as possible and give 
my reasons for doing so. Of 
course, the custom of sampling is 
rather a costly one, but one that 
is now so firmly fixed that it is 
nearly if not quite impossible to 
do away with it. A neat way to 
send out samples is to put them 
into little white envelopes, each 
envelope bearing the printed price 
of all the samples it contains. But 
this method is open to the objec- 
tion that the samples are likely to 
become mixed, with a possibility 
of the customer becoming con- 
fused in them and demanding at 
twenty-five cents per yard a kind 
of goods you sampled at thirty- 
five cents or more. The best way 
after all is to attach a pin tag to 
each sample with the price and 
width plainly marked upon it; or 
where a number of samples are 
from goods of the same price and 
width, bunch them together on a 
single pin tag. In this way it is 
almost impossible for any error as 
to price to occur. If there is any 
particular guarantee on the line of 
samples you are sending out, it 
would be an excellent idea to have 
that guarantee printed on a little 
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slip and attached by means of the 
pin tag. This might give you a 
very decided advantage over a 
competitor whose goods are guar- 
anteed in the same way, but who 
fails to make it known to the cus- 
tomer until the time of purchase, 
as the possible customer would 
probably assume that if the other 
samples sent to her were guaran- 
teed as yours are, some notifica- 
tion to that effect would accom- 
pany them. 


* * 


Speaking of cleanliness reminds 
me that in that one thing lies a 
great many possibilities for a bar- 
ber shop to do effective advertis- 
ing. In a barber shop that I pat- 
ronize occasionally a little bowl 
containing some sort of liquid 
sits on the ledge in front of each 
chair, and just above it is a neatly 
printed card bearing the state- 
ment, “All instruments used in 
this shop are thoroughly - steri- 
lized.” I noticed that after each 
“operation” requiring the use of 
2 razor, that instrument was dip- 
ped into this liquid and carefully 
wiped before being put away. So 
far as I know this liquid may have 
been nothing more or less than 
water, but the fact that some ef- 
fort at cleanliness seemed to be 
made, coupled with the spctless 
appearance of towels and aprons, 
created in my mind a very favor- 
able impression of that barber 
shop. But it isn’t enough to sim- 
ply do these things if you would 
get the greatest advantage from 
them; you must let it be known 
that yours is a cleanly shop, wor- 
thy of more patronage from peo- 
ple who appreciate such things, 
and ame of the best ways of doing 
this is to print in the newspaper 
just what you are doing and why. 

x * * 

One of the most effective ways 
of selling large quantities of a 
popular priced article is to make 
a big showing of it in your win- 
dow; and very often such a show- 
ing will be more impressive if the 
goods are literally dumped into 
the window without any effort at 
orderly arrangement. I was re- 
minded of this point the other 
day by seeing in a Broadway. drug 
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store window an ordinary “paddy” 
wheelbarrow tipped over on ‘its 
side with about a bushel of tooth 
brushes lying partly in the barrow 
and partly on the floor, and a price 
card marked ten cents. Handling 
tooth brushes by the wheelbarrow 
load might convey the impression 
that they are pretty cheap, ordi- 
nary articles; but I believe this 
novel way of displaying them will 
sell a great many ten-cent brushes 
that that store would not sell 
through the ordinary ways of dis- 
playing tooth brushes in the win- 
dow. 
* * * 

I want to tell the ice cream and 
soda water seller, who hasn't no- 
ticed it for himself, that simply 
flirting a damp cloth over a mar- 
ble slab or table top doesn’t al- 
ways remove the sticky substances, 
and very frequently when it does, 
leaves the surface so moist that it 
will quickly damage the delicate 
fabrics commonly worn by wom- 
en in the summer. This is a com- 
paratively small thing to every- 
body but those who have costly 
garments practically ruined through 
the sleeves becoming soiled by the 
contact. To them it is often quite 
a serious matter, and the careless- 
ness that caused it is not soon for- 
gotten. I think that in all cases 
the table tops or slabs upon which 
soda water and ice cream are 
served should be thoroughly 
cleaned with a wet cloth and dried 
with another cloth. If you make 
a practice of this, you will no 
longer see your customers, on sit- 
ting down at your tables, pass 
their hands over the surface to see 
if it is safe to rest the arm there. 
You will be amply repaid for the 
little extra trouble this will make 
you through the reputation that 
you will get for having a clean 
place. Of course, it is understood 
that your glasses are always wash- 
ed after being used and not sim- 
ply soused up and down once or 
twice in a tank of water that, in 
so many places, is used from 
morning until night if not several 
days in succession, for this pur- 
pose. It will pay you to do these 
things in the cleanly way that they 
should be done and to tell people 
about it in the newspapers. 
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If no particular attention is paid 
in your store to the dressing of the 
windows, it will pay you to ex- 
periment a little in this direction. 
Choose the person in your em- 
ploy who seems best adapted to 
ihis work; a man of good common 
sense and one who has shown 
good taste in the arrangement of 
his stock, and make him respon- 
sible for the window dressing. 
furn the matter over to him en- 
tirely, simply telling him that you 
are going to expect good results 
from his work, and don’t stand 
around and bother him with sug- 
gestions. The suggestions might 
be all right, but, on the other 
hand, you might not understand at 
all what effect he was striving for, 
and he might not like to tell you 
that your suggestions would pro- 
duce a discord, even though he 
knew that to carry them out 
would ruin the effect of the dis- 
play he had planned. Experiment 
for a time by dressing one window 
with goods that you are not ad- 
vertising in the paper, and devote 
the other to goods that are adver- 
tised, putting price cards on both. 
Of course the goods advertised 
will sell more readily than the 
others if both are equally season- 
able and desirable; but you will 
be surprised at the sales that will 
result from your other window 
if the display is a timely one and 
prices are attractive. Under or- 
dinary conditions windows should 
be newly dressed at least once a 
week, and I presume that in most 
cases it will pay to dress them 
twice a week. In any event, don't 
leave goods in the window until 
they become dusty or discolored 
hy exposure to the sun. This sort 
of thing’ not only damages your 
goods, costing you a great deal in 
the course of a year, but it con- 
veys a wrong impression to the 
passerby. In window dressing, as 
in newspaper advertising, timeli 
ness is a very important factor. 
Not only the seasons should be 
carefully followed, but all sorts of 
occasions, such as holidays or so 
cial events of more or less general 
interest, should) be anticipated, 


and appropriate merchandise 
should be displayed well in ad 
vance of the occasion. The prac 


tice of using mirrors to apnarently 
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increase the size of your window 
and the display is a very good 
one; but I believe that the mirrors 
that are used directly back of a 
display and facing the window 
glass defeat this purpose in part, 
because they reflect the person 
who is looking into the window 
and indicate its limit very clearly. 
I think that mirrors at either end 
of a window are much more ef- 
fective than at the rear, especially 
if they run from the floor of the 
window to the ceiling, because the 
person looking into the window 
does not see his own reflection 
and is frequently unable to tell 
where the window leaves off and 
the mirror begins. This effect 
may be somewhat heightened by 
having a window card printed by 
means of what the printer would 
call an “‘off-set” impression. This 
will produce a card reading just 
the reverse from the usual way; 
and if this card is hung where it 
will not be in plain sight from the 
street, but will reflect in the mir- 
ror, it will read in the usual way, 
from left to right, and will appar- 
ently increase the width of the 
window by the actual distance 
from the card itself to the mirror. 
This effect cannot be produced by 
attempting to print the card so it 
will read backward because some 
of the letters cannot be reversed 
in the type. Large wood type 
should be used for this purpose so 
that there will be no fine lines that 
would lose in the reflection. 


* * * 


Not one merchant in fifty gets 
the benefit he should from the 
general advertising of the manu- 
facturer or jobber of goods which 
he handles. For instance, if I 
were a dry goods dealer I would 
take the Ladics’ Home Journal 
each month and look through it 
for manufacturers’ advertisements 
of goods in my stock, such as well 
known brands of skirt binding, 
spool silk, patent hose supporters, 
corsets. children’s waists, dress 
shields, corset waists, toilet pow- 
ders, ete. Then IT would make in 
one corner of my ad a brief list of 
these articles preceded by a state 
ment something like this: “All 
the well known articles of wom 
en’s wear named below, which you 

















may have seen advertised in the 
Ladies Home Journal for May, 
we carry regularly in stock.” To 


the woman who has become inter- 
ested in any of the articles you 
name through reading the adver- 
tisements in the Journal I have 
mentioned, this will at once renew 
her interest and tell her where the 


goods may be had in her own 
town. Those who have not par- 
ticularly noticed the advertise- 


ments of these goods in their May 
Journal are likely to read them 
after having their attention called 
to them in this way. And in either 
event you get considerable benefit 
from some very costly and effec- 
tive advertising with but very lit- 
tle expense to yourself. The gro- 
cer will find some advantage in 
following out this same idea as to 
prepared foods, etc.; and the sell- 
er of house furnishing goods is 
likely to find still greater oppor- 
tunities along these lines. If it 
happens that a manufacturer is 
pushing in your local papers goods 
for which you are sole agent in 
your town, you should insist upon 
his naming you as sole agent at 
the foot of each of his advertise- 
ments. General advertisers usual- 
ly try to do this, I think, but I 
have known it to be overlooked in 
many cases. As it is equally ad- 
vantageous to both the manufact- 
urer and the retailer, the manu- 
facturer should be gl id to do this. 
When this is done, it would be a 
good idea for the dealer to men- 
tion in his advertisement that he 
is sole agent for the article adver- 
tised by So and So, naming the 
page on which the advertisement 
is to be found; or if that is found 
impracticable, simply saying “in 
another column of this paper. is 


Many a store will find profit in 
securing the exclusive control of 
some side line that is in keeping 
with the other stocks, that re- 
quires very little if any cash out- 
lay and no extra help. It will 
seem af first that there are no 
such side lines; but if you think 
a minute you will probably be 
able to think of half a dozen 
things. that might very properly 
and profitably be added to your 
lines at very small expense. Take 
sewing machines, for instance. I 
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believe that almost any dry goods 
or fancy goods store of any size 
and reliability can secure the agea- 


cy for a good, well advertised 
sewing machine with very little 
actual outlay. By buying a few 


machines on consignment and hav- 
ing one of your lady clerks in- 
structed in their use, it should be 
comparatively easy to pay for your 
first stock from the sale of the 
stock itself, realizing a respectable 
profit without any investment at 
all. There are many smaller ar- 
ticles with which a quicker turn 
could be made, and the sewing 
machine proposition might be ob- 
jectionable on the ground that 
they are now sold on instalments. 
But I had in mind a machine that 
could be sold at a low price for 
cash. This is just a single in- 
stance; of course, there are many 
other articles that could be han- 
dled in this way. No doubt larger 
profits would come from buying 
outright for cash, but I am recom- 
mending, this simply as a way to 
additional profits without increas- 
ing your investments or expenses. 
x * * 

A New Jersey druggist is boost- 
ing his soda water sales in rather 
a novel way. Every third or fourth 
day he makes a special push on 
some one flavor, and to emphasize 
the fact that he uses nothing but 
pure fruit juices, he displays very 
attractively in his window a good 
quantity of the fruit which he is 
using at that time, with a placard 
above it calling attention to the 
scheme. On one day he will have 
a peach basket overflowing with 
oranges; on another day pineap- 
ples are displayed in a very appe- 
tizing manner; and still another 
time strawberries are the attrac- 
tion. It is doubtful whether he 
could so thoroughly impress upon 
the minds of the public in anv 
other way the fact that he uses 
pure fruit juices. 

* * * 


The time for summer vacations 
is now fast approaching. and I 
want to recommend to the mer- 
chant that he be just as liberal as 
possible with his employees in the 
matter of paying them during the 
time they are absent. It seems to 
me that for a clerk whose salary 











is but little if any more than 
enough to supply the necessities 
of life, there can be little pleasure 
in a vacation, To be sure, he gets 
a rest; but how much good does it 
do him if all the time he is rest- 
ing he is worrying about the things 
he must deny himself and his fam- 
ily to regain the one or two 
weeks’ wages which he fails to re- 
ceive while he is idle? It seems 
to me that the clerk who is worth 


having at all should receive at 
least half pay for the time he is 
absent on his vacation. And I 


believe that in every case where it 
isn’t necessary to hire extra help 
because of his absence, he should 
receive full pay. I think he should 
get it before he starts because that 
is when it will do him the most 
good. I know of a store that 
made a practice of giving a two 
weeks’ vacation with one week’s 
pay, and I believe that the major- 
ity of the employees were quite 
content with that arrangement be- 
cause they were, almost without 
exception, well paid. But I believe 
that as a rule, where the remain- 
ing clerks do the work of the ab- 
sent ones, there should be no de- 
duction whatever. I know that 
clerks talk about this sort of 
thing to their friends, and take a 
great deal of pride in saying that 
their employer pays for full time 
during vacations. There may not 
be any direct profit from this, but 
it doesn’t do any store a bit of 
harm to have it known that its 
employees are not only fairly but 
even liberally treated. In most 
cases it really does not cost the 
merchant anything to do this, and 
I presume that every dollar that 
is handed out in this way cornes 
back in due time and brings an- 
other with it. 
* * * 

I have in mind another kind of 
liberality that will pay very well— 
a gift that is really an investment 
from which the profits are almost 
certain. I refer to the placing in 
the hands of your employees a 
trade paper that contains helpful 
hints on salesmanship and_ busi- 
ness management in generat in the 
lines you carry. I don’t mean by 
this a paper that is constantly 


preaching to clerks the errors of 
their ways, but one that tells of 
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new ways of arranging goods, of 
clever arguments for the sales of 
goods, etc. For the man who 
dresses your windows, subscribe 
to one of the several papers de- 
voted to this art. No matter how 
clever he may be, he might easily 
find in one of these papers a sug- 


gestion that would be worth a 
great many dollars to you, For 
the salesman, subscribe to the 


trade paper that has a special de- 
partment devoted to salesmen— 
one perhaps that is prone to re- 
gard things from their point of 
view rather than from yours, be- 
cause they will not as readily read 
one of the other kind. And so on 
down the list, or up the list, to the 
bookkeeper. Get for him a good 
paper on accounting, and if he is a 
good bookkeeper he is likely to 
find in a single issue of that paper 
some time-saving scheme, some 
short cut that will save you a great 
many times the price of his sub- 
scription. Don’t forget to include 
in your list a copy of PRINTERS’ 
INK for the man who takes care 
of your advertising; but read it 
yourself before you hand it over 
to him. It seems to me that in ad- 
dition to this it would be a good 
idea to have some intelligent per- 
son in your employ read the trade 
papers carefully and clip every- 
thing that could be of any possible 
interest to employees in your vari- 
ous departments, posting these 
clippings where they could be con- 
venien‘ly read or pasting them on 
a sheet of paper with the written 
request that the employees in a 
certain department should read 
it for whatever benefit they can 
derive from it. It can be gen- 
erally understood before this sys- 
tem is inaugurated that it is not 
for the purpose of clipping only 
those items that preach and criti- 
cise, but to get everything that is 
likely to be at all helpful; and 
every employee could be made to 
understand at the same time that 
a careful reading of these clip- 


pings will probably make him 
more useful and in that way 
might make his services more val- 


uable. There need be no promise 
in this, but simply a hint that a 
general betterment and increase of 
the business would make larger 
salaries more easily possible. 
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It WAS GOOD ADVERTIS- 
NG, 


When efforts at self-advertise- 
ment attain a certain degree of in- 
genuity they become matters of 
news, and even legitimate sub- 
jects for editorial comment, which, 
of course, must always be “grave.” 
) f i at 
its face value, despite a vague vel- 
leity for affidavits—the current 
story of a minute singer with a 
minuter voice, who, by paying 
$1,700 to the managers of the the- 
ater in which she is under con- 
tract to appear, has persuaded 
them to close the house next Sat- 
urday afternoon and thus has se- 
cured the precious privilege of 
watching one of the notable races 
of the year, The nominal object 
of this large expenditure is the 
gratification of an innocent desire 
to see the equine contest, and folks 
who are more or less unsophisti- 
cated will doubtless exclaim over 
the extravagance displayed, but 
the Demon who Denies whispers 
that the apparent extravagance 
was probably a carefully calculat- 
ed investment from which satis- 
faccory returns can confidently be 
expected. When John Nicholas 
Genin, surely the most enterpris- 
ing, and possibly the a public 
spirited hatter New York ever 
had, paid in 1850 the then impres- 
sive sum of $225 for the first seat 
sold for Jenny Lind’s first con- 
cert, not only the city, but the 





whole country, was filled with 
wonder at such lavish expendi- 
ture—and skilled statisticians have 
since figured out that Mr. Genin 
secured advertising which at reg- 
ular space rates would have cost 
him at least $80,000. Whether the 
minute singer with the minuter 
voice will get a proportionately 
larger return for her $1,700—:f 
she or somebody else really paid 
it—cannot at present be deter- 
mired with any accuracy, but there 
is no danger in asserting that even 
if her favorite candidate for the 
handicap purse should be mysteri- 
ously detained somewhere between 
the start and the finish, her invest- 
ment will bring in a joyously large: 
return in good hard cash. And 
just as most New Yorkers, if 
asked what Mr. Genin paid for his 
Jenny Lind ticket, will answer 
either $5,000 or $10,000, so within 
a few years it is to be expected 
that legend will have it that the 
minute singer paid two or three 
times the larger of these sums in 
order to see the spectacle for 
which her sporty heart vehement- 
ly yearned. So the returns from 
her expenditure will be permanent 
and increscent.—N. Y. Times. 
Pv : 
OF COURSE. 

The cost usually has more to do as 
to whether a certain paper be used than 
circulation, clientele, editorial policy or 
any other two things combined.— 
White's Sayings. 
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EXPERIENCE. 





AN OLD PEDDLER’S 


One day, not long ago, an old man, 
with one arm, and wearing a_ blue 
Grand Army uniform, came into my 
office and asked in a typical Yankee 
twang: “Do yeou knaow of any place 
where I kin git holt of any novelty thet 
| kin sell raound on my trips? I’m an 
agent, a peddler, if yeou choose, and 


I’m Soching for some novelty that’s been 
well advertised and that will hit the 
wimmin.” sat down and tatked with 
the man for an hour. He evidently 
knew his business. He was one of those 
men who study the “agents wanted” 
columns of the daily papers every day, 
and make a business of pushing the 
sale throughout the small towns and 
country districts of household novel- 
ties. He said he had had great success 
with a simple little novelty, such as a 
knife sharpener, for kitchen knives, 
made of emery powder pressed in a 
compact form. “It sells like hot cakes, 
he said; “If never see the beat of it, and 
I'd like to git somethin’ else just as 
good. If these fellers that are inventin’ 
things and advertisin’ *em fer sale in 
the newspapers and magazines would 
stick to simple inventions, they’d make 
more money. hese complicated con- 
traptions don’t go with the wimmin. 
They can’t fuss and bother with the 
details, but when I show ’em somethin’ 
that’s goin’ to save ’em time and labor 
in the kitchen or some other part 
the house, they'll buy right off the reel. 
Although plain and homely in his lan- 
guage, the man showed good judgment 
and common sense, for he had spent 
vears, “since the war,’ in traveling 
about selling novelties qi 
The old fellow related a number of 
his experiences in selling goods through 





the country, most of which proved that 
women were the best and keenest buy- 
ers, and that when it came to getting 
something for the house, or for the 
c'ildren, their word was law. The les 
son to be drawn from this is not very 
far fetched Women are the ones to 


whom most of the advertising should be 

directed, for they are the who 

spend the money. 
I: 


ones 
Y. Ti oLLINGsworTH. 
<_, 
ORDER ADVERTISING. 
of advertising for 
purpose of selling goods which are 
livered to the customer through the 
mails is a development of the last few 
years. The cardinal principles which 
underlie a besiauen of this kind appeal 
to me in the order of their importance 
about as follows: 

The article must be one that 
wide demand, and one that can 
ily shipped. Advertising must be 
cially planned for the end in view. 
One of the most important points is to 
keep always in mind the idea of making 
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business 


in 
eas- 
spe- 
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be 


1s 


the business just as much like selling 
goods to a customer in person as pos- 
sible. The third step is represented 
by a perfect follow-up system. Go 
back at your inquirers with the right 
kind of matter, and you are bound to 
get satisfactory results. Soth in the 
advertising and the follow-up the cumu- 


lative effect o 
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standing 
it is de- 
No one 
much for 
when it is 


No one 
ettective 
in a 
is worth 


be considered. 
alone will be 
signed to be one 
piece of matter 
what it may say by itself 
made one of a series which come into 
the client's hands with a new point, 
presenting the matter from a new light. 


ad ’ 
as if 
ries. 


as 
se 
as 


as 


It is not often any one advertisement 
or any one piece of printed matte: 
which produces a customer, but it is the 
combined effect of a  series.—Pacific 
Coast Advertising. 
= nnn 
Humor in advertising, like _ salt, 


should be used sparingly. 








repeated statements must 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


EAGLE, semi- monthly 4 
rates. A. R. DAVISON, pub., rz 
JRACTICAL WEATHER, Published «nce a 
month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the most accurate and reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorolog.cal data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of our 
National Weather Bureau's, It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather. 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State. 
also Canada and Mexico and our new possessions. 
lt also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in 
telligence of the world among its subscribers 
re resenting almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on ‘ott 
eation. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER I]'UB 
LISHING CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS. 


IPHE 30 JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

THY. DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am. pe oad of FST. Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


KENTUCKY. 


\HE Princeton (Ky.) CHRONICLE circulates 1,800 
copies weekly in the tobacco belt 


MAINE. 


MHE pomnee (Me.) DaILy Stak is the only 
ly in Knox ana Lincoln Counties. “Ad 
pa. get best and quickest results from the 
daily paper.”’ 
|? you want to reach Eastern Maine your ad 
must R in the Rockland CouRIER GAZETTE. 
See our New York agent, S. S. VREELAND, 150 
Nassau St., who will tell you our story honestly 
and make Y ou lowest rates. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


T# Lowell, Mass., TELEGRAM is the only 

Sunday paper published in Middlesex Coun- 
ty. It is delivered direct to the homes in Lowell 
and allthe surrounding towns on a day when 
people have time to read. It has more readers 
than any three other Lowell papers combined. It 
carries more home advertising than any two 
other local papers because it pays advertisers 
best. Write for sample copy ; it will speak for it 











ges. Send for 


TF HE 
empsville, Ala. 





























self. New York office, 150 Nassau St. (S. /ree- 
land, representative). Boston office, 12 Globe 
Bldg. (John P. Ackers, ane WE, Home 
Office, 28 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
MICHIGAN. 


M\HE ECHO, Harrisville, covers Northeastern 
Michigan, 7 
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MISSISSIPPI. 





TS. South is booming as never before in its 

history. Why not ride in on the crest of 
the wave ou can’t enter Mississippi terri 
tory pend (the mest prosperous section) 
without an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valley, 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the confidence of the people. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


| it worth while to be in the best papers of 
their class circulating among the best people 
age beat os ction of the Carolinas! If so, ask 

in the Charlotte (N. C.) NEWS and 
TIMES. DEMOC RAT. 
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The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 
its readers, Who are a thrifty and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the country population who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 





British Advertisers’ Agents 


er or 


Correspond to St, Bride Sireet, LONDON, Eng. 








WISCONSIN. 


l ODGE COL Y FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Cire’n 1900, 1,416, 


CANADA. 


( 7 ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by T THI 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENC 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 
BAKERS. 


D5 BAKERS every mo. read BAKERS’ RE- 
y nk If you have anything to sell that 
they use, the proposition is self-evident. Page $30, 
half page $16 perissue. Park Row Bld; .. ¥. 


ADVERTISING. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
general subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value tointelligent adver- 
tisers as being — of a recognized authority. 
Chicago (Iil.) News, 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prerare yood copy and the 
value of differeut mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subseription price 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 ce - 





























each time, display 50 cents a line “pag 
mage $50, whole page $100 each time. yreriee ss 
*RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





‘Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a — oy a page; per cent 
extra for spec position tf granted. 
Must be “etn cen 4 in one week in advance. 


journal for ad 
vertis rs. The repre 
ae ntative paper of its 


Subscription 
10 SPRUCE StT., NEW YORK. ve £ 











year in advance. 
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as ree 30 Church 


Magazines 
All different. Edi 
ted by the pastors 
of 30 live churches 
and read by the 
families of thirty 
sy different congre, 
GA gations. Many of 
them different 
denominations 
An excellent me- 
dium for adver- 
tising. Send for 
copies, rates and 
testimonials to 
CHURCH PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 
200 S. 10th St. 
Philadelphia. 

















Every Church 
MAGAZINE 


with this 


ment is one link 
H in a chain en- 
circling 35,000 
christian homes 
within a cireu 
lation of vé 
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$2,000,000 


will be spent in public 
improvements in Troy this 
summer. ‘The thousands 
of men who will be em- 
ployed on this work read 
the official paper of the 
city administration. This 
paper is 


THE SUNDAY NEWS, 


Troy, N. Y. 
Ogse25SES222252z+2z= 


s5oaizdzis224222222 








PUVEARULAR VICE VIREVIUCRUIOCUUICRULONVIARUICS. 
Were 


— Statement of Fersey City Advertise 


Journal: 
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very 
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“The Evening Journal is the best paper 


purchasing pub lic in 
e venin Jersey C ity. Local and 
City advertisers 


“7 City 


JAMAADMAARAAARARARAAARRDAD RAARARARADA MARAIS 


VLAN VUARVICEULAMUCCUULORUICUCLCUELS ee 


in the city.” Hadin rg00 an average 
rs. circulation of 15,106, 
since considerably im- 
creased, among the best 


oe the value of the 
Journal as an advertis- 
ing medium by a large 
and liberal use of its 
advertising columns. 
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The Northwest Is A Great Country. 


The Northwest 


MAGAZINE COVERS IT. 





Here is our territory : 

Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Oklahoma. 


In this territory The Northwest 
Magazine has 31,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 


Communicate with any reliable agency 
for rates, or write 





ee fom, ~~ | 
THe NORTHWest | 
\LLUSTRATED MONTHLY} 


\ MAGAZINE } 


ee ee ae eee eo ee 





















An Independent Afternoon Newspaper. 


3 Circulation over 16,000 copies daily. Printed 
\ in its own building, on its on Hinotypes = 
# Web perfecting OFesses. opulation 
ST. PAUL, MINN \ Scranton 102,026. THE SC RANTON TRU TH’S 
4 J re gcirculation is mainly among regular sub- 
scribers at whose homes it is delivered by 
CANADIAN GENERAL OFFICES, g carrier. 
MelIntire Block, Winuipeg, Manitoba, 
CHICAGO, 638 Fine Arts Building. 





BARRETT & JORDAN, Proprietors, 
\ Scranton, Pa. 





The ‘Seomten Ye Truth 














hy 


THE BAPTIST «. 
COMMONWEALTH 


AAA AA 


A Modern, Up-to-date, Rel'g:ous Journal. 





has absorbed several of its most Pennsylvania, 110,000 Baptists. 
. $ 7 Connecticut, 26,000 sai 
worthy competitors, until it stands New Jersey, 55,000 
at the head in its field. It is pro- aeneyland, a 
— Delaware, 2,100 
gressive, aggressive, well edited, 355 
NOTE. 
Philadelphia has 38,000 Baptists 


and just the sort of a paper that 








appeals to home and family. % and 100 Baptist Churches. 





Now in i " 
ow in its Eleventh Volume. It ITS TERRITORY. 





For advertising rates, sample copies, etc., address 


THE BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH, 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





aw 


| CONSOLIDATED 


EVANSVILLE JOURNAL-NEWS COMPANY, 
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The Evansville Morning Journal has been 
consolidated with the Evening News. The 
evening edition is now published as the Evansville 
Journal-News and the Sunday morning edition as 
the Sunday Journal- News. Circulation 
11,000. The best advertising medivns in South- 


ern Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 











THE ADUISOR : 


1133 





SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF 


the great monthly magazine devoted to the interests of 


advertisers. 
PHILLIPS & CO., 4 


ADVERTISERS ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








IT 





CS NATIONAL ORGAN } 
OF THE NEGROES 


IS SUPREME IN THIS FIELD’ 








A 
A VAL 


LUABLE MAIL ORDER MEDIUM REACHING A CLASS 


OF CUSTOMERS NOT NOW REACHED BY YOUR PRESENT SY3S- 


TEM O 
ARGU 


ADVE 
ON AP 


FADVERTISING — ADVERTISING RETURTS AR E THE cc agp 
MEATS OF ITS CIRCULATION 


RTISING RATES EI 


GEO.L.KNOX. PUBLISHER 


NOT To SURPRISE YOU WOULD SURPRISE us‘ Y 


PLICATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. y 


MOANA 44 





INK. 
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Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


10,000 


10,000 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 


DAILY: 


For Rates Address 


WEEKLY: 


9,600 


LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 




















SPORTING 
ESL E te 


Base Ball, Trap Shooting 
o> General Sports 


For 18 Years the AcKnowledged Authority 
Advertising Rate, i5cents aline. 














Sporting Life Publishing Co. Philadeiphaa, Pa. 

















NOW READY. 
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Ready 


Made 


Advertisements 


Price 
$1.00 

















fSEO.P ROWELL & CO 
RS £0.Spruce St. NewYork. 


















T le series of bright and crisp adver- 
il tisements which appear in this book 

are reprinted from the ‘ Depart- 
ment of Ready-Made Advertisements,’’ 
published as a feature of Printers’ Ink. 
They are all good examples of effective 
advertising and can be used as they are or 
adapted to the needs of any business, 
They include all lines of goods. They 
will be found of especial value to the ad- 
vertiser who is looking for ideas to im- 
prove his ads, or to that advertiser who 
finds himself too busy with the other de- 
tails of his business to give proper atten- 
tion and care to the preparation of his own 
advertising matter, or who, if he has the 
time, does not succeed in preparing the 
kind that suits him. This book will also 
serve as an instructor in the art of writing 
advertisements. In addition to the adver- 
tisements, the book contains an instruct- 
ive talk on advertising and the methods to 
be followed in order to obtain the best re- 
sults. Every one interested in advertising 
should get a copy. Price, $1. Sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of price. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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WANTED.—Case of bad health that | 
RILP-A N S will not benefit. Send 5 cents to 


ASR 2 Ri a ts My 
Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 Y 
samples and 1,000 te stimonials. YO U “yy G 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
Monthly 20c. $2.00 per year. 
Best Photographic Magazine Published. WE EKLY 2, 
Offers to send | 














free to new sub- 7 . 
scribers, for a | Best-in-the-world. Sample copies free 


limited time| 
only, a 5x6 foot | 


high-grade| Magnificently 
paintec uck- 
aa These Illustrated #F 
25,5 gaye 3 - 
from $1.30 to #2, | Bright: Clean 
and ar uitable : 
for professional & Interesting 
or amateur. Send | 

75cts.perannum.Circulation 235,000. 


































$2 bill, express | 

r . or P.- ~ 9 money | 

rder and receive background at once 
andl magazine for one year. | reget C. COOK PUB. CO. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUB. CO. 36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 
361 Broadway, , New York. 














FACTS and FIGURES. 


fin interesting story for advertisers. 


The VIRGINIAN-PILOT holds to the opinion that a ne wspaper’s duty 
to itself, as well as its patrons, demands the establishment of its value as an ad- 
vertising medium, The purchaser of space is just as much entitled to know its 
value as the purchaser of any other commodity. The manager of the VIR- 
GINIAN-PILOT determined that its circulation should be a known quantity, 
and a careful record of pape rs printed and the distribution thereof has been 
kept from day to day. A detailed statement is make each month and sworn tc 
and is published in each issue of the National Advertiser, the American 
Newspaper Directory, the A meric an Newspaper Annual and other leading 
authorities devoted to the sul ject of advertising. Its sworn statement for April 


“ 9,674 Daily; 
10,359 Sundays. 


Compare this statement with the average circulation of the other papers in this 
field ; 
Landmark, . © 4,825 
Public Ledger, . 1,800 
Portsmouth Star, . 1,500 
Norfolk Dispatch, . 1,000 


8.625 r 
The circulation of the VIRGINIAN-PILOT is greater than the combined cir- 
culation of all these papers. The vast superiority of the VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
as a medium through which to reach the people of Norfolk, Portsmouth Berk- 
ley, the suburbs and the contributing territory of Virginia and North Carolina 
is evident from these figures Lowest advertising rates, circulation considered, 
of any paper east of the Mississippi and south of Philadelphia. 


VIRGINIAN- NORFOLH, 
PILOT, VA. 
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The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA., 


is a paper that goes into the homes. It does not 
acquire a large circulation through street sales. 
Thousands of its subscribers do not take any 
other newspapers. Do you realize their pur- 
chasing power? Do you want their patronage? 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED IN EVERY SHOW TOWN. 











WE REACH THEATER-GOERS 











: he 25c.a copy. I he 50c. a copy. Sta & 25c.acopy 
$2.50 year. $2.00 a year. $1.00 a year 


Dramatic || Dramatic || & Foyer 
Magazine || Quarterly | | Chat 

















—— 
128 pages a month. 320 pages every three 320 pages every three 
Enamel paper. mos. Enamel stock. mos. Selected from 
8 ; ; : ‘ former issues of the 
Finest half-tones. Elegant illustrations. nace” 
. magazine. 
— —_—_— — 
16c. will bring you 38c. will bring you 20c. will bring you 
a sample copy. a sample copy. a sample copy. 
—— —_— — 
NONE FREE. NONE FREE. NONE FREE. 
| s 





We publish More and Better Pictures 
of Theatrical Celebrities than any 
Magazine on Earth. 


For full information address 


DRAMATIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO. 
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A City in a Garden 


tone POPPODOEECCCOOEUEEUCCCCOCECCDCCOEPPOCCUEOEEETCCOEEEUDE OCP OOTOCCUEPOCT OCU ERCUOCCEEEERE SOR EEODES 














The city teeming with an active, prosperous 
population of two million souls; the garden 
covering an expanse of millions of acres of 
the most fertile land on earth, yielding to its 
energetic tillers the means to furnish themselves 
and families the necessities and luxuries of life. 
The City—Chicago; the Garden—the great 





Northwest, especially Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan. 


THE 


Chicago Chronicle 





circulates largely in this magnificent territory 
containing hundreds of thousands of thought- 
ful, intelligent people who are opposed to the 
Republican party. This great newspaper is 
their principal source of information. The ad- 
vertiser who desires to talk to this large con- 
stituency can do no wiser thing than to use 
“The Chronicle.” 





H. W. SEYMOUR, Publisher, 


164-166 Washington Street. 
New York Office, 79-60 Tribune Building. 
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THE 


W orld’s Lead 


IN NEW YORK. 








erat 


“AN ENUIABLE POSITION.”’ 


Mr. Philip A. Conne, of Siegel-Cooper 
Co.’s “Big Store,’ paused in the rush 
and whirl of business of that estab- 
lishment to say: 


“ The certified statement from the news companies of the daily 
average of more than 200,000 copies of the morning edition of 
Tur Wor.p sold through them in Greater New York is the 
statement of wonderful fact. 

“ Truthfully I can say, however, that I am not surprised, be- 
cause I knew the facts. 

“THE WORLD stands ina most enviable position in New York 
City. So far as the retail dealer is concerned it is a most valu- 
able if not the most valuable medium of communication with the 
public in the city, and that is what we want. 

“The fact that THE WoRLD has made the record it has made, 
both in circulation and in advertising, shows that it must be very 
dear to its readers, and that is the strong point in its favor from 
the view point of the advertiser.” 





MORE THAN 


200,000 copies 


SOLD EVERY MORNING. 








No Unsold Papers Taken Back. 

















PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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PRINTED ON THE FARM 


THE AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


Has always civen its readers experience at first hand. To carry out this plan 
still more extensively, plain, complete and detailed statements of practical 
experiments made on this 


650-ACRE EXPERIMENT FARM 


are being recorded from month to month in the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


“THE ONLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
EDITED AND PRINTED ON THE FARM." 

The EPITOMNIST not only gives the results of experiments made under 
natural conditions of cultivation and fertilization, but it also tells how work 
is conducted for actual profit in the various departments of its 650-acre farm 
known as the 


Experiments at this Station are now and will continue to be made under 
the directions of experts, constituting an able corps of practical and scientific 
farmers of unquestionable reputation, whose efforts in the past have resulted in 


BETTER FARMING, BREEDING AND FEEDING. 
Advertisers wishing to reach the prosperous, progressive, up-to-date 
and buying class of farmers, ean do so through the columns 
of the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. A contract will be accepted for the term 
of one year at our present rate of $1.00 per agate line per insertion, with the 


privilege of discontinuing at any time without extra charge, Circulation 
guaranteed to exceed 200,000 copies each issue. P 


E. CHUBB FULLER, 


President and General Manager 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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The Gateways of the West 


Are the Three Busy Cities of 


ST. PAUL 

OMAHA 

KANSAS CITY 
Salad 


The General Advertiser can 


reach the great Middle West 




















through these Cities. The 
great Missouri Valley sup- 
plies the World with 
Wheat, Corn and Cat- 
tle. At the present 
time it is the most 


prosperous section 
Are the 


in this country. 
cieaealignaaians Three Daily Newspapers 











The St. Paul (Minn. ) 
Daily News 


The only one-cent paper in St. Paul. Sworn 
Daily Average Circulation, April, 1901, 


The Omaha (Neb) 
Daily News 


Has a larger local circulation than either of its 
contemporaries (morning and evening combined). 
Sworn Daily Average Circulation, April, 1go1, 


20,933 
The Kansas City (Mo.) World 


The only one-cent paper in a center of population num- 
bering more than half a million. Sworn Daily Average 
Circulation, April, gor, . . . . . «. . . 341,166 

These are one-cent evening newspapers which reflect the hust- 

ling, busy spirit of the West. They are owned and controlled by 

W. F. Kellozg, L. V. Ashbaugh and B. D. Butler. 

FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
B. D. BUTLER, Manager, 
52 Tribune Building, New York, 705-7 Boyce Building, Chicago. 
JAS. F. ANTISDEL, Eastern Representative. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That A. L. Thomas, of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, visited a 
number of his New York friends last week. 

That the Cincinnati Post has forty thousand more bona fide 
circulation than any other paper in Cincinnati. 

That Secretary Bryant of the A. N. P. A: is a very popular 
man with the publishers. 

That II. L. Kramer can spot a “substitutor’” a thousand 
miles away. 

That Northern Ohio can be covered by the Cleveland DazsZy 
Press aloe. 

That Henry Douglass of the Morse Agency is expected home 
from abroad with a nice line of new business. 

That you can buy 52,000 bona fide daily circulation from the 
St. Louis Chronicle at a more reasonable rate than offered by any 
other St. Louis paper. 

That the George Batten Agency has moved into handsome 
new Offices in the Temple Court Building. 

That each one of the Scripps-McRae papers shows a big in- 
crease in advertising over last year. 

That Charles Billson is the best dressed advertising man in 
“our midst.” 

That the Covington (Ky.) Pos? is the only daily paper pub- 
lished in Northern Kentucky. 

That E. W. Harden is considered the ablest financial writer 
in New York. 

That the Cleveland Press’ daily average circulation for 
April this year was over 111,000 copies. 

That E. Griener, of N. W. Ayer & Son, is hustling every 
minute for his firm. 

That legitimate advertisers who canvass the situation thor- 
oughly invariably select the Scripps-McRae papers first. 

That Bert Moses, of Omega Oil fame, feels highly elated over 
the cover page in a recent issue of /udge. 

That the combined circulation of the Cincinnati Post, Cleve- 
iand Press, St. Louis Chronicle and Covington (Ky.) Post 


exceeds 300,000 copies daily. 
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Pitteborgh | 


Is becoming more and more an educa- 
tional center, owing to the influence of 
the Carnegie Institute. 


: 
SY 
€ 
: 
Hf Advertising of 
Schools and Colleges 
in the 
Pittsburgh 


Chronicle 
Telegraph 


is always productive, because of the 
intelligence of the people among whom 
this live evening paper circulates. 

No one disputes the Chronicle Tele- 
graph's claims to this particular class 
of business. That is another way of 
saying that it is generally recognized 
as the most effective evening medium. 


S.C. BecKwith Special Agency 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 


43, 44, 45, 47,48 and 49 Tribune Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


469 The Rookery, CHICAGO 


Sesssssssssees 


Sssessssssssesssessssee" 
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Lack of Talent! 


“ The first thing fora young man to remember who would 
succeed in business is the fact that such success hardly ever 
comes by accident. Among the varying ingredients, luck really 
lies lowest and pluck highest. All the luck in the world will 
not save a man from failure if he has no talent for business. If 
you ask how he is to find out whether he has this talent or not, 
the only possible answer is that he must learn by stern experi- 
ence, and if he fails must take the consequences,”—Success, 








The /xland Printer claims that an uncolored statement of 
the thousands of printing offices doing business at present 
would reveal ninety per cent of them as being non-productive 
of profit. This bad showing is mostly caused by improvidence. 
A man may be a first-class mechanic, but if he does not under- 
stand the financial end, it is like filling a barrel with the spigot 
open. Printers who buy on credit have a fondness for appear- 
ing as large buyers and incessantly order more than they actu- 
ally need. The result is that they are always in debt, and seem 
to be working for the ink man, the paper man and the roller 
man. J/) customers are different. ‘They figure almost to the 
ounce what ink is needed on a job, and they send the order 
with the cash. There is no waste, and at the end of the month 
they feel happy in knowing there are no ink bills to be paid. 

Send for my price list and at your leisure figure out how 
much you would have saved if you had been buying from me 
for the past year. I am willing to wager that the amount 
would enable you and your family to take a nice vacation this 
summer. Rest assured that if the goods are not found as repre- 
sented your ‘money will be refunded, and also the transporta- 
tion charges. 


‘ ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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Street Car Advertising. 




















lt’s the aim of every shrewd advertiser to reach the greatest 
number of people at the least possible cost, and experience 
proves that the street car is the proper medium. Better condi- 
tions, better service, better cards and lessened cost have greatly 
increased the value of street car advertising. Smart advertisers 
have been quick to realize this. 

Many street car adyertisers advertise in no other way. Some 
claim to have tried newspapers, circulars, pamphlets, etc , and 
to have finally decided on street car advertising because it 
afforded them the quickest and best returns at much the least 
cost—maximum results for minimum expenditure. 

Many persons have said that newspaper advertising is more 
potent than street car advertising, but where street car adver- 
tising has not been properly tried a comparison is impossibie 
It seems reasonably certain however that persistent street car 
advertising, of a good character, has as much weight, if not 
more, with a majority of the people than an occasional adver- 
tisement elsewhere. And itcostsless. It is one of the cheapest 
and surest ways of reaching the great public. 

People do not usually advertise for fun, or simply to squander 
money. When you find intelligent, up-to-date firms advertising 
in the street cars right along, year after year, that fact shouid 
be evidence enough that the medium isa paying one. There 
are object lessons on every hand of the immense success of 
street car advertising. Modern advertisers use the system and 
intelligent buyers patronize such advertisers. 

Besides embodying all the good points of other advertising 


mediums, the street cars possess one distinct advantage—they 
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are always on duty, working every hour in the twenty-four, 
The advertiser reaps th s additional advantage. 

Street car advertising is publicity in its broadest and most 
profitable form and results come quickly. This is very impor- 
tant in these impatient times when success must be made quickly 
if competition is to be forestalled. 


Another great advantage of street car advertising is, that the 
dealers or retailers, especially those along the lines in which the 
advertising appears, are at once interested ‘in the goods ad- 
vertised, as they realize that such advertising brings customers 
direct to their stores. It is, therefore, a comparatively easy 
matter to induce them to stock the goods. 

As a rule, street car advertisements can be read in a few 
seconds, almost at a single glance. It is not necessary for a 
person to fix his eyes on a certain card for a half hour in order 
to read it. A person of average intellect could read all the 
cards in sight in a minute. Because all the passengers in a car 
are not looking at once to see a certain card that is no indication 
they have not seen it. 

While street car advertising in some cities is only an item 
for national advertisers whose annual expenditure runs into 
many thousand dollars, it is for many local dealers their exclu- 
sive means of publicity. Others have been successful in one 
city, and as their business expanded have, as a consequence, 
extended and nationalized their advertising while still remaining 
in the original city. 

In the case of the advertiser who produces a certain brand 
of goods which he wishes to popularize among consumers he is 
always and everywhere a confirmed expansionist. He seeks to 
bring the world to the use of his goods. 

Street car advertising enables him to save time and money 
by telling the possible purchaser of his article that it can be had 
at any drug or dry goods store, as the case may be. 

The results from local and general street car advertising 
have been similar in that they have both been profitable. ‘This 
has emphasized and continues to emphasize the fact that street 
car advertising is a trade creator. It paysif done well. At the 
rate that George Kissam & Co. charge for a card in their cars it 
is the lowest for circulation that is continuous of any medium of 
publicity in the country. The number of cars in a city is usu- 
ally proportionate to the population—one car in Schenectady is 
as good as one in Chicago or any other large city. 
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The time to advertise inthe cars is all the time. It is asking 
too much of an advertisement that it pay for itself immediately. 
Very few persons act on the impulse. They act deliberately. 
it is well to remember that a great many people have to see an 
idvertisement a great many times before any kind of an im- 
pression is made upon them, and the advertisement that they see 
the most is the one that wil! have the greatest effect. The street 
car advertisement is that one and its cumulative value is inesti- 
mable. 

Street car advertising is simply-telling people where they 
can get a desirable article. If the goods are all right—if they 
are something the public read, or should have, and if you can 
tell all about them in a few words—the street cars will sell them 
for you. 


But street car advertising wili not sell everything. It is 
essentially adver.ising to the people—the masses—for it is 
they who ride in the street cars. That is why those who have 
an article needed by, and ata price that can be paid by, the 
masses, are sure to sell it if they advertise in the street cars. 
An advertiser with such an article will make a great mistake if 
he ignores the street cars when he makes his advertising appro- 
priation. 


All roads now lead to Buffalo and they are all crowded, and 
they will be for some time, with people wending their way to 
the Pan-American Exposition. ‘The dedication of the Exposi- 
tion on Monday, May 20, marked the practical completion of 
this magnificent work. ‘The expectations of the projectors have 
been fully realized in the many interesting features of the un- 
dertaking. ‘The Exposition is now in a condition for every one 
to see and enjoy, and the attendance is increasing daily. The 
Buffalo street railroad officials express confidence in their facili- 
ties for handling the immense crowds. Extensive accommoda- 
tions are now ready at all the gates. Buffalo has over four 
hundred thousand population, and it is estimated will be visited 
by upwards of twenty-five million people. All these people are 
sure to ride in the street cars while in the city, and an advertise- 
ment in them will be seen and read by this vast number. All 
the lines of street cars in Buffaio, Niagara Falls and ‘Tona- 
wanda either run direct or transfer to the Exposition grounds. 
George Kissam & Co. control the advertising privileges in all of 
them. This is a particularly good opportunity for street car 
advertising. 
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Denver is truly termed the metropolis of the Far West. It is 
one of the most enterprising and beautiful cities on the Ameri- 
can continent. It has a population of nearly one hundred 
and forty thousand. ‘The street railway system is an excellent 
one. The advertising in all the Denver cars is controlled by 
George Kissam & Co., which is a guarantee of reliable service, 
and here, as elsewhere, America’s leading advertisers are always 
represented in the cars, as well as the alert local advertisers 
who are after profitable publicity. 

Rochester boasts of a fine and well-managed street railway 
system, the cars running to all parts of the city and suburbs 
with an annual traffic of something like twenty-five million in 
this prosperous city. George Kissam & Co. control the adver- 
tising in the Rochester cars. 

Cincinnati has always been considered a good city for adver- 
tisers to invest in, and has given good returns for the invest- 
ment. Her street cars have proven especially profitable. 
They are wide, well lighted, well run and modern in every par- 
ticular. They cover every point of the city and the suburban 
villages of Clifton, Avondale, Walnut Hills and other nearby 
places. George Kissam & Co. control the advertising privileges. 

If you wish to have an advertisement that will and must be 
seen by all the residents in a city, put it in the street cars. 

Besides the cities named above, George Kissam & Co. con- 
trol the exclusive street car advertising privileges in Brooklyn 
(“L” and Surface), Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, Roches- 
ter, Amsterdam, Newburg, Jamestown, Gloversville, Herkimer, 
Mchawk and Ilion, N. Y.; Newark, Trenton, Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; Chicago, (North and West Sides), 
Aurora, Elgin and Springfield, I1l.; Columbus and Hamilton, 
O.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, Stillwater and Duluth, Minn.; Mil- 
waukee, Madison and West Superior, Wis. 

George Kissam & Co., within the past few years, have en- 
larged their facilities and extended their service to many points, 
enabling the advertiser to reach, by the most effective and least 
expensive medium, a majority of the residents in all the cities 
embraced within their streets. These cities are, without doubt, 
better situated than any others of the United States for profit- 
able advertising. 

Those who desire street car advertising of the kind that 
pays should consult with George Kissam & Co., 253 Broadway, 
New York City, or through any of their branch offices most 
convenient. 
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IOURISTS, sportsmen, hunters and fish- 
ermen find Ripans Tabules an always 
handy article in hotel, sleeping car, 








field and camp. They are the best and 
and only medicine needed for an out- 
ing, as they keep head, stomach, bowels and liver 
in the right condition, and thus prevent any other 
trouble likely to arise from exposure or sitting at 
late campfires. 

Ripans Tabules hold undisputedly their place as 
the supreme remedy, which cure cases of dyspepsia, 
stomach, liver and bowel troubles, sick headaches 
and constipation. No other single remedy has yet 
been found since the twilight of medical history 
which is capable of doing so much good to so large 
a majority of mankind. Ripans Tabules promote 
appetite—sound sleep—better assimilation of food 
—and a general regeneration of the whole system, 
They are the best spring medicine—cleanse the 
blood— invigorate the organs and build up weak 
and tremulous nerves. Ripans Tabules are a stand- 
ard household remedy with the American people. 
They are for men, women and children. One 
gives relief. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by the 
occasional use of a R.I.P.A.N.S Tabule, and the price, ten for five 
cents, does not bar them from any home or justify any one in en- 
during ills that are easily cured. A family bottle containing 150 
tabules is sold for 60 cents. For children the chocolate coated sort, 

72 for 25 cents, are recommended. For sale by druggists. 
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THE PHILA. 
INQUIRER 


* VpaigN 


Prints | Than 
Allthe 








Other Philadelphia Newspapers 
Combined. 
This is the STRONGEST 


POSSIBLE PROOF ofa 
Newspaper’s Power as 
an Advertising Medium. 


HE circulation of The Inquirer—both Daily and 
Sunday—is greater by many thousands than 
that of any other newspaper in Pennsylvania. 
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During 1900 During 1900 
Advertisements in THE INQUIRER always bring positive results, 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, 1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 508 Stock Exchange Building. 








